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IN THE T W I LIGHT ZONE 


We get letters . . . 


But we don’t print ’em. As 
Carol Serling noted last month, we 
don’t yet have a letters column. 

I say “yet” because there’s 
always the chance that, in response 
to a flood of provocative, insight- 
filled letters that absolutely Cry Out 
To Be Heard, or merely to a flood 
of letters clamoring for a letters 
column, we might well be inclined to 
establish one. 

Not that our readers are poor 
correspondents. On the contrary, 
you appear to be an unusually 
literate bunch— as demonstrated by 
the mail we’ve already received, as 
well as by the results of the 
questionnaire included in our June 
issue. I won’t try to analyze the 
figures with the exactitude of a 
Stanley Schmidt, who provided 
Analog readers with a detailed* 
statistical breakdown of that 
magazine’s recent survey, complete 
with tables showing twenty-year 
trends in demographics, but I can 
assure you that you’re all excellent 
specimens and have absolutely 
nothing to be ashamed of. You’re 
72.6 percent male, 27.4 years old 
(an age I remember with great 
fondness), and spend a lot of your 
money on books. You drink, drive 
cars, take trips, and inch your way 
up the corporate or academic ladder, 
just like normal people. In the 
words of the researcher who 
evaluated the poll, you’re “a young, 
well-educated, affluent audience of 
professional managerial adults, with 
a moderate number of students, 
many of them in law school, medical 
school, and other postgraduate 
schools.” 

So there’s nothing the matter with 
your letters. They’re perfectly 
delightful. But they take up so much 
room — room we’d much rather 
devote to good, solid, original 
fiction. We receive so many fine 
stories each month, stories that 
demand publication and deserve to 
be read, that we could easily fill a 
magazine twice this size without a 
notable decline in quality. The 
talented writers are out there, 
in abundance; we want to 
accommodate as many as we can. 

More important, because TZ is 
above all a fiction magazine, the 
letters we receive are severely 
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limited in scope. Magazines such as 
Analog and Omni print fact and 
fiction in varying amounts, but it’s 
significant that their letters columns 
are almost exclusively concerned 
with the former. Which is, of 
course, as it should be. It’s 
interesting to see issues such as 
population control, space 
appropriations, and disarmament 
debated in print; it’s even, on 
occasion, mildly interesting, if 
depressing, to read the letter 
columns of Time and Newsweek, 
with their predictable “balances” of 
opinion (pro-abortion letter from 
Brooklyn woman followed by anti- 
abortion letter from Amarillo 
minister, a defense of Darwin from 
a Massachusetts professor followed 
by a fundamentalist blast from some 
Tennessee evangelist). With a fiction 
magazine, however, most letters 
tend to be mere expressions of 
reader preference: lists, rankings, 
“let’s have more of so-and-so,” 

“stop printing stories about such- 
and-such.” Your opinions mean a lot 
to us here in the 'Twilight Zone, but 
I question whether they’re of 
sufficient general interest to 
warrant a monthly column. 

Besides, how could there be any 
real differences of opinion over the 
offerings in this wonderful 
Halloween issue (which, true to the 
eccentricities of magazine publishing. 


bears a cover marked “November” 
and appears on many newsstands 
toward the end of September)? Who 
could fail to enjoy our vignettes, 
both whimsical and dark, of modern 
life in the country (Again), the city 
(The Old Man’s Room), and the 
suburbs- (T/ie Specialist, Wishing 
Will Make It So)— to say nothing of 
the airport (Carousel )1 Who but the 
most arrant cre.nk could object to 
our sagas of the North Country 
(Tweedlioop and Because Our Skins 
Are Finer) or cf more exotic climes 
( Heimlich’ s Curse and Moshigawa’s 
Homecoming)"! 

Both our Narthern skalds have 
appeared in TZ's pages before. 
TANITH LEE’s novelette in our 
second issue, “IVIagritte’s Secret 
Agent,” is the longest piece of 
fiction we’ve run so far, and here, 
as in that earlier tale, she brings an 
ancient water-legend up to date, 
introducing us, in the first case, to 
a sort of modem kelpie and, in this 
issue, to the Shealce or seal-folk, a 
people who desi^rve far better from 
us than they’ve ever received. 

Tanith Lee is one of those rare 
writers capable of maintaining a 
staggeringly high output and 
consistently high literary standards; 
her most recent; novels, both for 
DAW Books, are Lycanthia, a 
werewolf novel set in France, and 
Delusion’s Master, third of the 
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series that began with Night’s 
Master and Death’s Master. 

When a squirrel leaves the nuts 
behind and eats the plastic bag, you 
know something’s strange. That’s 
the start of Tweedliiwp by Analog 
editor STANLEY SCHMIDT, who 
appeared in July’s TZ with a nasty 
little fantasy called “Camouflage.” 
His current tale, insjoired by a long- 
ago vacation in Alaska, is (despite 
the locale) a good dtal more 
warmhearted, and Schmidt is now 
continuing the story in a novel. Our 
trusty artist E. T. STEADMAN has 
based the landscape in his 
illustration on Schmidt’s own 
photographs of his ililaskan 
campsite; however, tie’s made the 
man in the picture a self-portrait. 

THOMAS DISCH is one of the 
handful of sf writers (here sf stands 
for “speculative fiction”) with a 
genuine literary repuitation outside 
the genre; by turns editor, fearless 
critic, and much-published poet, he’s 
now at work on the libretto for an 
opera-in-progress based on 
Frankenstein. His lai;est book. 
Neighboring Lives, cowritten with 
Charles Naylor, traces the daily 
comings and goings of the Cheyne 
Walk crowd— Carlyle, Rossetti, 
Swinburne, Whistler, and other 
Londoners of the time. 

The modern-day England 
glimpsed in Again is considerably 
less pleasant; the tale presents 
RAMSEY CAMPBELL at his 
grimmest, and that’s very grim 
indeed. Winner of Bintish and 
American fantasy awards, and one 
of the most frequently anthologized 
names in the genre, Campbell is 
definitely a horror writer’s horror 
writer, and his spare, insidious style 
has influenced many of his peers. 

His work is displayed to good 
advantage this fall ir. The Nameless 
and Dark C(mpanio7'.s (Macmillan) 
and The Parasite (Pocket Books). 

Crime writer CLARK HOWARD, 
author of the bestselJng Zebra, a 
shocker about the rarial killings in 
California, has just reappeared with 
American Saturday (Putman), an 
unromanticized look at “Soledad 
Brother” George Jackson. Howard 
is a frequent contributor to Alfred 
Hitchcock and Ellery Queen, and his 
most recent story in the latter won 
him an Edgar from the Mystery 
Writers of America. 


GORDON LINZNER, who made 
his first professional appearance in 
our June issue, returns here with a 
second— and equally haunting— tale 
of old Japan; in time, perhaps, he’ll 
come to be regarded as a latter-day 
Lafcadio Hearn. Linzner publishes a 
small, well-illustrated, and 
wonderfully irreverent fantasy 
journal called Space and Time, in 
which his own Editor’s Page bears 
the title “Eee-urp!” 

This might also have made 
an arresting title for last winter’s 
letter in the Times from Dr. Henry 
J. Heimlich, inventor of the 
celebrated Heimlich Maneuver for 
expelling food clogged in windpipes. 
This letter— in fact entitled 
“ ‘Dangerous’ Peanut Butter”— was 
the inspiration for Heimlich’s Curse 
by EVAN EISENBERG. The tale is 
Eisenberg’s first published fiction; 
regularly he writes music criticism, 
and is now at work on a book about 
the sociology of recorded music. 

This issue also provides the first 
mass-market fiction publication for 
MELISSA MIA HALL, though over 
the past few years she’s done book 
reviews and interviews for various 
fantasy magazines, as well as for 
the Fort Worth Star Telegram. In 
the past few months, mindful of our 
schedule, we’ve been combing the 
submissions for Halloween tales; 
Wishing Will Make It So is the one 
we liked best. 

JULEEN BRANTINGHAM’s 
first supernatural tale appeared 
several years ago in one of Charles 
Grant’s Shadows anthologies, but 
she’d already done much writing for 
children and for the confession 
magazines. She lives— upstate of 
here— a far more fulfilling life than 
the heroine of The Old Man’s Room. 

LAURA KRAMER had less 
than two weeks to prepare herself 
for this issue’s interview with John 
Saul, but managed to read his entire 
output with the finesse of a grad 
student gearing up for a 
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dissertation. She herself, 
buyer at New York’s Eighth Street 
Bookshop (of blessed memory), is 
today an academic jack-of-all-trades 
with a number of published stories 
to her credit, including one in the 
Braziller collection Statements 2. 

She swears she spends all her 
leisure hours reading fiction: 
definitely our sort of person. 

-TK 


OTHER DIMENSIONS 


Books 

by Theodore Sturgeon 


Lost and Found Department: In the 

winter of ’59 I had a beach cottage 
on the British island of Grenada. One 
brilliant tropical night I was walking 
on the beach when I saw the young 
man from the next cottage sitting on 
the sand, holding up his little boy, 
perhaps eighteen months old. I heard 
him say urgently, “D’you see that, 
Jimmy? See that? That’s the moon. 
You’re going there, Jimmy!” I 
confess to a memorable attack of 
gooseflesh. I came to know him after 
that; he was a schoolteacher in a 
starchy English boys’ school on 
Barbados, on vacation. We talked a 
lot in the brief time he was there, 
mostly about writing, though he said 
nothing about his own ambitions in 
that direction. After that I lost him; 
then, realizing that in flying back to 
the states I would have to stop over 
in Barbados, I found him again. In 
’73 I was teaching at Clarion in East 
Lansing, and who should call from 
Ann Arbor but this same man, 
teaching a summer course in 
linguistics. He agre^ to break his 
journey to Hawaii to stay with us for 
a day in Los Angeles. Only then did 
I discover that he had written two 
quite successful whodunits in 
England and was now a professor of 
linguistics at the University of 
Hawaii. 

Then I lost him again . . . and now 
comes to me King of the Sea 
(Berkley, $2.50) by Derek Bickerton; 
Eind I’m not going to lose him again. 
Friends, colleagues, and fellow- 
workers: I get review books written 
by people I know much more than 
seldom. I report these books 
meticulously on their merits; if they 
are poor or mediocre I simply say 
‘"Thank you for sharing that,” and, 
more likely than not, just don’t 
review them. But I am not about to 
persuade you to buy a book because 
I like the person who wrote it. Nor 
am I going to give a book demerits 



because the author happens to know 
me. Got it? 

King of the Sea is good. The author 
knows his scene— Hawaii, its people, 
dolphins, the sea, the military, and 
(devastatingly) the academic 
mind— particularly the funded- 
research academic mind. His hero is 
strong and quick thinking and 
courageous, the kind of person the 
reader likes to identify with— until, 
perhaps, he wishes he hadn’t. The 
overarching statement of the book 
has to do with the nature of 
conviction and the nature of 
caring— and that, rather than any 
one book or author, is my theme for 
today. 

In the beginning is the word, but 
before the beginning is that complex 
mechanism called The Author. 
Conviction and caring must live in 
him personally— deeply 
personally— before he can project it 
by means of his work. His (I use the 


sexist pronoun for convenience, not 
because of nonconviction, 
noncaring!)— his objective may be to 
entertain, and at that he may 
succeed beautilully; there’s nothing 
wrong with entertainment, and I for 
one would hate to live without it. 

But by itself it does not move nor 
shake nor teach nor provoke, as does 
all lasting, living literature. Doris 
Piserchia cares. Read Doomtime 
(DAW, $2.25). Her weird images, her 
startling invendon, her almost 
metaphoric prose might seem 
impossibly obscure but for the 
reader’s constant awareness of the 
depth of her ciring. Sometimes this 
is hyperbolic; that is, she 
demonstrates caring by its absence. 

In her world of the ultimate conflict 
between two w'orld-girdling trees, the 
humans are perpetually, inexcusably 
rude to one another. In her 
shattering climax, her caring rings 
out like a symphonic coda presented 
on a silver trumpet. Piserchia has 
yet to write her great book, but she 
will. 

Linda Crockett Gray cares. Satyr 
(Playboy Paperbacks, $2.50), despite 
the fact that it looks like yet another 
fiend-rapes-housewife Stephen King 
imitation, is wiritten by a lady who 
has most obviously a close association 
with a Rape Crisis Unit, and not 
only shows horv one operates, but 
why— why, and with what care, such 
a unit has to exist. Her rapist puts 
the book on the sci-fantasy shelf. A 
most original concept. 

Steve Perry cares. His first novel, 
’The ’Tularemia Gambit (Fawcett, 
$2.25), is an interesting study of the 
obsessive competition between two 
men, one of them crazed and terribly 
dangerous. Thcj latter instigates a 
series of games between them; if our 
hero will not play, or loses, he is 
prepared to loose a vicious plague. 
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BOOKS 



enough to kill a whole city. 
Melodramatic, certainly, but full of 
swift and captivating dialogue, and 
well-drawn characters— one in 
particular, which I’d love to see 
Frances Stemhagen (the doctor in 
OuUand) play in a movie. Watch this 
Perry; he’s a comer. Rumor has it 
he’s writing a book with J. Michael 
(Dragonworld) Reaves. And that ends 
this month’s sermon on conviction 
and caring. 

C. J. Cherryh gives us a full feast 
of her literary delicacies in Sunfall, 
(DAW, $2.25), a collection of cities 
distant in time, each with its special 
character— London, Paris, Moscow, 
New York, Peking, each worked in 
her lacelike prose. Special magic. . . . 

An oddment is Charles L. Grant’s 
A Quiet Night of Fear (Berkley, 
$2.25). It’s the story of a near-future 
tv celebrity, a beautiful and 
resourceful newshawk, and her 
embroilment in a murder mystery 
centering around the presence of 
some highly unusual androids. The 
“odd” comes in two parts; the fact 
that Grant writes perfectly in the 
women’s magazine idiom (not at all a 
put-down; that stuffs hard to do) 



and in his interesting— to a 
writer— postscript in which he tells 
the story of how it came to be 
written. . . . Crooked Tree, by 
Robert C. Wilson (Berkley, $2.95) is 
a thick, eerie adventure about a 
woman and a passel of wild bears 
haunted by the evil spirit of a long- 
dead Indian. The author has done a 
powerful lot of research on the 
Native American. . . . None But Man 
is a reprint of a Gordon R. Dickson 
novel written, I think, before he 
launched into the Dorsai books. 
Intergalactic guerrilla warfare in the 
Dickson style .... Alan Dean Foster 
has. done his usual workmanlike job 
on the novelization of Clash of the 
Titans based on the Beverly Cross 
screenplay (Warner Books, $2.95). 
And here’s a new edition of Philip 
Jose Farmer’s Doc Savage, His 
Apocalyptic Life, first published in 
’73, a fee example of tongue-in- 
cheek scholarship .... Stephen 
Goldin, in And Not Make Dreams 
Your Master (Fawcett, $2.25) has 
used the same theme as Jon Manchip 
White’s Death by Dreaming, 
reported on here a few months ago. 
It’s interesting to read them both 
and see how different in texture can 
be the account of descending into a 


disturbed man’s dreams in order to 
prevent disaster. . . . ’The Cabal is 
English, pornographic, clumsy, 
unbelievable, and threatens to 
become a series. Philip Dunn admits 
to having written it, Berkley errs in 
publishing it. They want $2.25. 

. . . Wyrldmalter, by Terry Bisson 
(Timescape, $2.25), is pure 
entertainment and absolutely nothing 
else. Wonder on wonder, magic 
against magic, but you have to be 
Roger Zelazny to pull this off, which 
Bisson just ain’t. . . . and here’s 
Vonda N. Mclntire, with a Star Trek 
novel, yet! Tlie Entropy Effect 
(Timescape, $2.50) is a good one. Ms. 
V. couldn’t write really badly if she 
tries, and she sure hasn’t tried here. 

Finally, four fee anthologies. Terry 
Carr’s The Best Science Fiction of 
the Year #10 (Timescape, $3.50) is a 
perfect example of this fee editor’s 
deft commenlary and good taste. A 
wonderful thick book, it carries a 
baker’s dozer items coming fi'om an 
array of the finest, like James 
’Tiptree, Jr., Simak, Dick, Varley, 
Zenna Henderson, Malzberg, 

Chamas, and more— truly a fee 
package. Charles Brown contributes 
“The Year in SF.” 

Donald Wollheim has one too: The 
1981 World’s Best Science Fiction 
(DAW, $2.50). There are some 
duplications (for example Varley’ s 
“Beatnik Bayou,” George Martin’s 
“Nightflyers”) but I wouldn’t let that 
bother you; tliey’re worth reading 
twice. I do enjoy Sharon Webb’s lead 
story, “Variation on a Theme by 
Beethoven”; very astute of Wollheim 
to find it. Otliers are Coney, Tuttle, 
Marion Bradley, Spinrad, and a 
splendid Waldrop. 

New Dimensions 12 is now edited 
by Marta Randall and Robert 
Silyerberg (Timescape, $2.50). All 
original stories, they are carefully 
selected and a joy to read. I found 
some favorites— notably a tiny little 
thing by Carter Scholz that curled up 
my toes with delight: “The Last 
Concert of Pierre Valdemar.” Here 
are new stories by Elizabeth A. 

Lynn, Vonda Mclntire, Gregory 
Benford, Gordon Eklund, and eight 
others. Excelent. 

Have a happy, jg 
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o ther dim ensions 

Screen 



"That cute little talisman was going to be lighting up and popping up all 
through the picture. " Sorcerer's apprentice Galen Bradwardyn (Peter MacNicol) 
uses the talisman’s magic power to help forge his dragon spear— to the 
wonder of peasant girl Valerian (Caitlin Clarke) and her blacksmith father 
Simon (Emrys James). 


by Gahan Wilson 


Dragonslayer (Parsimount) 

Directed by Mattliew Robbins 
Screenplay by Hal Barwood 
and Matthew Robbins 

The air was hot and thick and, 
despite the fact we were above 
ground with a smudged, faintly 
greenish sun overhttad for proof, it 
smelled unmistakably like the air in 
some sealed and forgotten sewer. 

But that was not surprising, since a 
smiling tv weatherman had promised 
me last night that its quality today 
would be “unacceptable.” 

I hailed a cab. It lurched, 
thumping and rattling, to the curb. 
Forcing its jammed door open, we 
entered its smoky interior and 
settled on its torn and sunken seats. 
The driver appeared to have his 
certificates in order in their little 
plastic frames, and since his glare at 
us indicated merely that he was a 
wretched and miserable man, 
holding no glint of that out-of- 
control lunacy which the intelligent 
New Yorker is careful to search for 
in the eyes of any cabbie under 
consideration, I gave him our 
destination, a theatcjr in the Times 
Square area; and though it clearly 
displeased him, as iiad and would 
everything else that day, he began 
to drive us to it. 

It was just before midday, since 
we’d hoped to beat the heat and to 
avoid long lines. Because it was also 
on a weekend, the traffic was 
entirely lighter than what is usually 
encountered, and we made much 
better time than we’d expected. 

There were none of the triple- 
parked delivery trucks, none of the 
ladies from New Jei-sey, confused 
and lost and frightened in their 
enormous cars; and of the milling, 
frantic hordes of peiiestrians there 
was no trace— only now and then a 
dog-walker with his equipment for 
removal of defecation as required by 
! law, or a madly burdened bag lady, 
j or a shopkeeper unlijcking the huge 
j padlocks of the gigantic folding 
i grills mounted over his doors and 
I windows. We ended by being 
deposited at our destination a good ■ 
ten to fifteen minuttjs early; and tenj 


to fifteen minutes in the Times 
Square area, at certain times and 
with certain kinds of bad luck, can 
really stretch out, especially with the 
box office and theater still closed. 

(Dutside, on the street, there was 
a three-card monte game in full 
session and a drunken man wearing 
four overcoats trying to grope his 
way past a lamp post, but nothing 
obviously dangerous seemed in sight. 
True, the man shuffling the cards 
on his corrugated box was robbing 
people, and it was kind of 
depressing the way the man with 
the four overcoats was now working 
his way along on his hands and 
knees, but it looked as if we were 
reasonably safe— which, in the Times 
Square area, is doing pretty good. 

We stood in front of the box 
office and split the paper between 
us, she reading the book review and 
I digesting the news that a number 
of nations would never be the same 
again, including England, of all 
places, and that the United States 
was rapidly being eaten by various 
varieties of bugs. A line of film- 
goers had formed behind us, and 
directly in back of me a man was 
coughing painfully and repeatedly on 
my neck. Eventually the box office 
opened and we filed in, coughing 
man and all, hoping for respite. 

First, of course, we had to deal 
with the theater itself. Like many in 
the area, it was extremely surreal in 
its architecture, as it consisted only 
of a walled-off section of what had 
once been a larger auditorium. In 
this case the whole thing consisted 
of half of the original theater’s 
upper balcony, and one can’t help 


feeling that whatever goes on in 
such a diminished place will not 
amount to much. 

The lights were on full, probably 
as part of an early morning (and 
vain) attempt to clean the place. 

Soon, though, they were dimmed, 
along with all that they’d so cruelly 
revealed; a sign was flashed on the 
screen advising us that we must not 
do certain things or we would be 
arrested; and at last, thank God, the 
esca^ hatch into another world was 
opened with a theme and a flare of 
color. The feature had begun! 

Dragonslayer is only one of a 
large number of movies recently 
made whose sole objective is, for a 
time at least, to let us get away 
from It All; and judging from the 
success of many of that number, 
Dragonslayer included. It All is 
something many of us are willing to 
buy tickets to get away from. 

None of these films bear 
anything like a serious message, 
none of them begin to grapple with 
the sort of problems the members of 
its audience encounter in their daily 
lives, and all of them go to great 
lengths to avoid causing the 
slightest exercise of any of its 
viewer’s brain cells. And all very 
much on purpose. You have had 
enough serious questions thrown at 
you, you poor thing, these movies 
say. You have struggled so very hard 
with them, and you have failed to 
solve almost all of them, and you 
have understood none of them. Rest. 
Eat your popcorn, relax in your 
chair, and enjoy my next illusion. | 

Now there are some, there have j 
always been such, who deplore I 
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escapist entertainment, and they 
have a point, they really do. What 
will happen when games such as 
Tunnels and Trolls, Dungeons and 
Dragons and their various 
descendants expand and become 
fully computerized, so that the 
player will actually seem to be in 
the game’s fantasy world, able to 
see it and smell it and kiss the 
maidens and actually kill the 
monsters that would keep him from 
her? A number of people, God only 
knows how many, will become 
completely addicted, dropping out 
entirely and forever from this 
world. You will never be able to 
communicate with them again, and 
if you separate them from their play 
sets, they will die. 

But so what? It’s worth the 
risk, as the fellow said when he 
took another drink. If the Powers 
That Be insist on doing their b#st to 
make a perfectly good world / 
intolerable, then they must somehow 
give its inhabitants some relief, or 
said inhabitants just might rise up 
and have their own go at being the 
Powers That Be. It is decidely bread 
and circuses time once more; the 
gladiators’ arenas have been 
reopened and the masses allowed to 
attend them, so that they may get 
their minds off Caesar’s latest 
excess. And so Dragonslayer. 

It certainly begins well enough. 
We have peasants in a dark night of 
the Dark Ages bearing flickering 
torches against the somber gloom, 
we have a wise sorcerer played with 
superb style by beautiful old Ralph 
Richardson (you’ve never heard a 
magic spell so well intoned— I 
guarantee it!), and when the 
peasants explain that they want the 
sorcerer to help them kill a dragon, 
they’re surprised to learn that he 
already knows about it— for he’s 
bent his old head into an oracle of 
fire, you see, without singeing a 
hair of his beard; and besides, he’s 
completely familiar with dragons, 
and can tell by the scales they’ve 
brought him, that this particidar 
dragon knows nothing but constant 
pain, being so old . . . The magician 
would rather not help them, being 
quite old himself, but there are no 
other magicians left, he’s outlived 
all the others; and so he will help 
them after all. 

Even in this opening phase— 



". . . of the old Dark Ages school." Peter Eyre (left) ploys the morally 
pragmatic king, Casidorus Rex, and Ralph Richardson (right) the Gandalf-like 
sorcerer Ulrich— two memorable performances. 


which is, over all, really well 
done— there are little cutesie bits 
which I flicked aside without much 
trouble. But I couldn’t forget what 
I’d read on the poster outside: that 
while the picture had been written 
by its producer, Hal Barwood, and 
its director, Matthew Robbins, it 
had been produced in conjunction 
with the Walt Disney organization. 

Then John Hallam turned up as 
a really mean villain, a proper 
bastard, and I felt encouraged. But 
then Peter MacNicol’s role as the 
sorcerer’s apprentice began to swell 
up until it was obviously becoming 
the lead, and in spite of my best 
efforts, again and again my mind 
kept going back to Mickey Mouse in 
Fantasia and all that really funny 
stuff Mickey did— coincidentally in 
“The Sorcerer’s Apprentice’’— with 
all those magic brooms that kept on 
coming. 

And I didn’t like the magic 
talisman, I did not like it at all. I 
tried to like it, understand; I had 
just recently been standing around 
for a lot longer than I’d wanted to 
in the Times Square area, and I 
needed a talisman. But it kept 
lighting up in this box, see?, and 
popping up here and popping up 
there, and I knew that that cute 
little talisman was going to be 
lighting up and popping up all 
through the picture, and it made, 
me very unhappy. 

Another thing happened, which 
is that a dark boy with a large jaw, 
played by Caitlin Clarke, turned out 
to be a dark girl with a large jaw, 
played by Caitlin Clarke, with a 
naked girl seen up to the neck from 
underwater played by a stand-in. Or 
so I believe. I think playing the boy 
part affected Clarke, and that, 
afterward, she never really managed 
to settle down into the girl part. 

But then came a really first-rate 


sequence involving the sacrifice of a 
virgin to the dragon— the wicked 
king has made a deal with the 
dragon to keep it in virgins if the 
dragon won’t burn up on the crops, 
and the dragon likes virgins, 
apparently, so it works— and the 
scene itself is very well done. 
There’s a flowered cart, a rearing 
white horse, the virgin’s hands 
bloodying in her attempts to escape 
the shackles, arid a whole bunch of 
really solid cinematic stuff which 
would have made Fritz Lang proud 
and happy to its papa. 

This is followed by a perfectly 
okay trek by the sorcerer’s 
apprentice and the peasants to the 
dragon’s lair, and there are lots of 
nice skeletons iii the mouth of this 
lair. But then the apprentice is 
made to do a comedy schtick which 
was absolutely and completely 
Mickey Mouse and forever removed 
said apprentice from the realm of 
acceptability. Perhaps that routine 
works all right on Saturday in a 
surburban theater full of real nice 
kids, but this was taking place in 
the Times Square area, after all, 
and it didn’t. 

However (this movie really jerks 
you around), right after that there 
is what could have been an 
extremely funny number with the 
apprentice attempting to do a magic 
show in front of the king’s court. 
The king— who is played extremely 
well, really very very well, by Peter 
Eyre— is, along with his court, one 
of the best B^ Audiences I have 
ever seen on the screen, and if 
Peter MacNicol had known how to 
play against them the whole thing 
would have been truly hilarious . . . 
But his didn’t. 

A word more about Eyre’s king, 
as it deserves it. He manages, with 
his most perpetually open mouth 
and a kind of staring soullessness 
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"A great, heavy, clumsy thing clawing Its way through caverns. " Galen’s first 
confrontation with the dragon becomes a test of steel versus scale. Unlike 
mechanteaHooWng movie monsters of the past that were animated by "stop 
motion,” one frozen frame at a time, this creature was operated by sixteen 
computerized motors and was filmed while moving In a complex process 
dubbed "go motion’’— which, as one critic noted, ’’blows Roy Harryhausen arKJ 
his creations right out of the water.” 


about the eyes, to instantly get it 
across to you that he is beyond any 
human appeal. Also, he has a lazy, 
listless gliding way of moving after 
things he wants which is really 
chilling. You know that this is a 
king of the old Dark Ages school 
and that it’ll be a long time before 
the Magna Carta, but you also know 
that you’re in the presence of a 
masterfully unprinci])led politician 
who will ooze smoothly into any 
position required by circumstance 
and deliver the biggest lie without a 
twitch. The portrayal simultaneously 
evokes a creature fortunately 
for us long extinct, and another 
unfortunately for us still very much 
alive. Another of Mi‘. Eyre’s 
accomplishments in the film is that 
he consistently and completely 
avoids going cute, something a 
lesser actor might not have resisted. 

So long as we’re into praise, I 
would like to give more of the same 
to Chloe Salaman, vrho plays the 
king’s daughter, Princess Elspeth, 
with convincing royjilty. Her role is 
oddly stitched into the fabric of the 
script, not really allowed to develop 
as it should nor permitted to move 
smoothly in the events portrayed, 
but she takes it and runs with it. 
And though the chajmcter is written 
out altogether in a singularly ignoble 
way, you feel that tine best girl lost. 

’The dragon itself, which bears 
the name “Vermithrax Pejorative,” 
was obviously developed with real 
love and care by thei special effects 
supervisor, Brian Johnson, but it 


varies too much from one 
appearance to another— a fatal flaw 
in a film of this kind, wherein the 
challenge is to let the viewer learn 
about a particular monster bit by 
bit, shock by shock, until he walks 
out of the theater with the whole 
thing following him down the 
darkened street, all the way to bed. 

I think one problem they were 
stuck with is that, as presented in 
the script, the monster is actually 
two monsters— one a great, heavy, 
clumsy thing clawing its way 
through caverns and over rocks, and 
the ofiier a wide-winged, soaring 
thing of the air. Somehow the two 
aspects remain separate throughout 
the film and never join together. 
Perhaps there should have been 
some kind of transition scene where 
we see, slow enough for us to take 
it in, the awkward underground 
thing transform itself into the giant, 
graceful roc. 

The worst flaw in Dragonslayer 
is just this kind of separateness of 
one part from another— damaging to 
a film which demands of us, if we 
are to enjoy it properly, that we 
become children: fairy-tale listeners. 
Children are very logical, very 
sensible, very conscious of rules. If 
the magic talisman does thus and so 
once, it must be able to do so again, • 
and if it doesn’t, you must explain 
clearly and precisely why it doesn’t. 
This is never done with the talisman 
in the movie. Sometimes it works, 
kid, and sometimes it doesn’t. 

Depends on the particular joke 


we’re trying to make, kid. Okay? 

All right? 

No. If you evoke the child in us, 
you must placate it. Dragonslayer 
only irritates it. A child will not 
tolerate inconsistencies. 

Take the dragon with its 
fondness for beautiful young virgins. 
Highly traditional and satisfactory. 
But then, about halfway through our 
fairy tale, we are informed that the 
dragon has given birth to 
babies— three of ’em! A female 
dragon who likes to eat young 
females? Or worse? What is our 
innocent child to make of that? 

Or the behavior of Caitlin 
Clarke, our boy-girl. We are 
supposed to like her and be glad our 
handsome apprentice loves her. But 
consider her odd carryings-on when 
the noble Princess Elspeth bravely 
offers herself as a sacrifice to 
compensate for her father’s injustice 
to his people. Does she admire and 
applaud this heroism? No, she 
shrieks for the princess’s blood. Or 
when there is a ticklish bit of timing 
required lest the old sorcerer die in 
vain and the dragon survive, what 
does she do? Madly, with no reason 
in the world that the child in me 
could make out— nor, for that 
matter, the grown-up in me— she is 
insanely determined to smash his 
magic with a rock fatally ahead of 
time, and is only stopped from 
doing so by sheer physical restraint 
from the apprentice. This is a 
likable girl? 

And so on, and so on. I tell you, 
the child in me shook its head 
throughout the picture. Produce 
wondrous magic and then make 
light of it? The child is appalled by 
such effrontery. And what is all this 
peculiar anti-Christian propaganda 
running through the film? Not that 
the child in me is particularly a 
Christian, but it isn’t playing the 
game to bring this odd adult 
propaganda into such a movie. 

I think the essential problem 
with Dragonslayer is that some of 
those in charge of it took it far too 
lightly. Escape fi'om Times Square 
is a serious business— even 
dangerous, if improperly 
undertaken— and the spells required 
are notoriously tricky. The magician 
who wishes to accomplish it must be 
scrupulously honest and sincere in 
all his incantations. You must be 
fair with a fairy tale. fQ 
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John Saul: 

‘Remember, it’s 
only a story’ 


FILLED WITH CRUELTY 
AND MADNESS, HIS GOTHICS 
RAISE MORE THAN A FEW 
EYEBROWS - BUT MILLIONS 
CRY FOR MORE. 



T Z INTERVIEW 


Interviewer Laura Kramer reports: 

John Saul has been turning out a 
bestseller a year since 1977. He cheer - 
fully admits that “psychological occult 
pom, with children”— as, with tongue 
only partially in cheek, he calls his 
chosen genre— has been the making of a 
highly lucrative career. His novels Suf- 
fer the Children, Punish the Sinners, 
Cry for the Strangers, and Comes the 
Blind Fury have together sold almost 
six million copies, and their fidelity to 
formula in no way minimizes their 
ability to grab and horrify the reader. 

There is a kind of inevitability 
about Saul’s fiction. A pattern of ten- 
sion and release— almost always 
through death— appears early in each 
story, yet the familiarity (“Uh-oh, so- 
and-so's gonna get it now!”) is some- 
how soothing, in the way an oft- 
repeated bedtime story satisfies a 
child. Perhaps the craving for well- 
made stories— even horrifying ones— 
persists as we grow older. Saul’s char- 
acters are by turns gruesome, vengeful, 
pitiable, and hateful; good rarely 
triumphs, and evil often endures. With 
the exception of Sinners (where the plot 
device is a wave of “suicide hysteria” 
among teenaged girls), the forces of 
evil— anger, family curses, rejection by 
parents, vicious homicide— are trans- 


mitted through and contained by young 
children. Imagine, if you will, that the 
Gingerbread Witch did pop Hansel and 
Gretel into the oven . . . and that, four 
hundred years later, a brother and 
sister with a penchant for breadcrumbs 
come to a small town on the edge of a 
forest. Soon young children and old 
ladies start disappearing . . . 

When the Wind Blows, John 
Saul’s newest book, departs from the 
earlier pattern in some ways: he has 
moved his “small New England vil- 
lage” inland and transformed it into a 
desolate Colorado mining town; the 
victims are no longer only children; 
the murderer (a psychologically crip- 
pled “victim” h^self) is an adult. 
There is a disturbing element of child 
abuse which, the novel hints, is tied to 
larger, darker forces quite beyond the 
limits of human control. As u/ith ear- 
lier novels, the pace is quick and epi- 
sodic, and the pages keep turning. You 
may know— and not like- what’s com- 
ing next, but you keep on turning those 
pages. 

TZ: Three of yoiu- first four books 
take place in small coastal towns— 
two somewhere in New England, 
and one on the Olympic Peninsula 
in the state of Washington. Is this 
the sort of town where you grew up? 


Saul: No, I was bom in Whittier, 
California, and grew up in Pasadena. 
I’ve been living in Seattle for the 
past three yeairs, and before that I 
was in Wisconsin, Seattle again, Los 
Angeles, and San Francisco. The only 
place I’ve been in New England is 
Boston. 

TZ: How is it, 1;hen, that you seem to 
know just what a “small New 
England village’’ looks and feels like? 
Saul: From calendars! You know— 
the high-steepl(3d church, the town 
square, a few shops on the main 
street . . . and off in the hills, at 
least one sinisfcsr Victorian mansion. 
I’ve never actually lived in a town 
like that, but I’m very good at dream- 
ing them up! 

TZ: Calendars couldn’t have given 
you that sense of hostile inbreeding, 
that aversion to strangers and 
change. 

Saul: Well, I lived in a tiny town at 
one point whei'e there were fifteen 
houses and everybody was related to 
everybody. But though they all 
reacted as one person, they certainly 
weren’t mean-spirited. 

I like to deal with small towns 
because they’re easy. I can have the 
whole place in _my mind and invent 
practically everybody who lives there. 
I make maps of the streets and 
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figure out how you get from say, the 
graveyard to the school, or from one 
little girl’s house to the church. I like 
to know if a certain action won’t 
work because so-and-so lives over 
there, and not here . . . And it all 
becomes completely real. All the 
characters are real. I know them all. 

I know exactly what’s going on all 
over town. And besides, the kinds of 
things that happen in my books— 
well, everybody knows these things 
don’t happen in big cities. They hap- 
pen in small towns. 

TZ: Towns where the mothers are 
always on the phone. 

Saul: Right. 

TZ: Calling each other up and 
i spreading vicious gossip. 

I Saul: Yes. 

TZ: Either “My daughter has died” 
or “Your daughter will die.” 

Saul: Right again. You see, some- 
where there is the New England 
town, though maybe it’s not on a 
map. It’s the place where the 
Salem’s Lot vampires are hiding or 
where Salem witches are still teing 
burned, and this is where all of my 
characters live. We all know this 
town: it exists in our heads. And 
when you write books like mine, 

' you’ve got to have this town. The set- 
ting may not actually be New Eng- 
■ land, but the town itself must be “the 
New England town with the Victor- 
ian house.” It has to have that look 
because that’s where spirits dwell and 
strange things happen. 

I’ve been accused of writing 
cliche, but I think of it as classic 
form. And it’s become so because of 
! what the readers expect in terms of 
; architecture and ambiance. They 
know what the town is supposed to 
look like, and it better look like that. 
I sure stuck my neck out in Neils ville. 
TZ: Yes, your second book. Punish 
the Sinners, takes pkice in the North- 
western desert. No pounding surf, or 
[ cliffs, or forests. 

Saul: Yet even though that town 
didn’t look the way it was 
“supposed” to, I think I pulled it off. 
I think I got the feeling, and that I 
planted a new kind of town in 
I people’s minds, a town where awful 
things happen— a different kind of 
awful thing. 

And in When the Wind Blows 
I’ve set my New England town in 
the Colorado Rockies. 1 have pictures 
of the place. But I had all kinds of 


trouble with When the Wind Blows. 
The first version didn’t feel right. 
The setting was off, and I realized I 
had no idea what the town of Amber- 
ton 7ooA:ed like. So I flew to Denver, 
rented a car, and started driving 
around. And I found two towns which 
I combined to make Amberton. There 
was a place called St. George, Col- 
orado, where folks were restoring the 
lovely old houses, as the residents of 
Amberton are doing. But the setting 
was too beautiful: a canyon with a 
rushing river, lofty mountains all 
around. Then I found this ghost town 
called Como, where all that’s left are 
horrible broken-down shacks and the 
old railway station— an old coal- 
mining town, right in the middle of 
gold and silver and lead country. So I 
plucked some lovely houses from St. 
George and set them down in Como. 
Instant New England! 

TZ: There is also a repeated theme of 
the wealthy and hated family— either 
newcomers or a sort of decaying gen- 
try. Do you consider that a New Eng- 
land attribute? 

Saul: Well, that’s something I have 
to do to make the whole thing work- 
able. The family has to be both res- 
pectable and disliked, simultaneously. 
The characters can’t work for a living 
because they don’t have time. They’re 
too busy being involved in grief and 
trauma to have honest jobs. After all, 
what am I going to do? Send them 
off to work eight hours a day? No. 
Obviously they have to have money- 
otherwise they don’t have time to be 
crazy. 

TZ: So you’re not making a state- 
ment about the idle rich paying some 
sort of dues for their wealth or posi- 
tion. 

Saul: Not really. There’s usually a 
very practical reason for everything, 
and the idea is to make all the prac- 
tical reasons work well enough so it 
doesn’t seem like they’re just prac- 
tical. But they usually are. 

TZ: Is it for the sake of practicality, 
then, that there are so many innocent 
victims in your books? 

Saul: Innocent people make the best 
victims. Of course, my characters 
don’t have to be bumped off to be vic- 
timized. Some survive, but at the cost 
of their peace of mind, at least. You 
can always tell when my books are 
coming to an end— there’s no one left 
to do in! 

In Cannes the Blind Fury I tried 


something a bit different: I tried to 
create doubt in the reader’s mind 
about Michelle. I wanted to wind up 
the book with this little girl who kills 
all her friends and have the reader 
still on her side. I wasn’t sure I could 
do it. If the reader started identifying 
with the kids Michelle killed, then the 
book would not work. 

TZ: But you set us up quite nicely for 
that. Michelle only kills those children 
who taunt and humiliate her. She 
doesn’t kill the loyal ones. 

Saul: Yes, and so I had to keep com- 
ing up with these awful little kids 
that would be victims, and that I 
knew no one would be sorry to see go 
because they were nasty little beasts 
anyway. 

TZ: And that Included those children 
who started out friendly, but ended 
up teasing and cruel? 

Saul: Indeed. If they made a mistake, 
said the wrong thing in the wrong 
tone of voice— their numbers were up. 
TZ: That’s a harsh view of the world, 
isn’t it? Kind of inflexible and cruel. 



"You can always tell when my books 
are coming to an end— there's no 
one left to do Ini" 


Saul: Remember, it’s only fiction. It’s 
only a story. 

TZ: Did you always write for a 
living? 

Saul: No, I’ve done other things. 
Theater work, rented cars, worked in 
a drug rehabilitation program, sold 
real estate in Hawaii, went on an ar- 
chaeological expedition, tried to be on 
unemployment as much as possible. 
My secret love is comedy— musical 
comedy writing. I started writing 
seriously at about eighteen. 

TZ: Were you a loner as a child, as 
so many of your leading characters 
are? 

Saul: Yes, I used to stay in and read 


IS 



"I think that there's a great appeal In vicious children ... We like to think 
that underneath any bad behavior Is a heart of gold, when actually we 
know that underneath that videos behavior Is a black heart, a little demon. " 


all the time instead of playing 
baseball with the other kids. 

TZ: Any particular books? 

Saul: I read everything and anything. 
I remember one day I went to the 
library in Pasadena and checked out 
Ten North Frederick, The Dialogues 
of Plato, and Freddy the Pig. I had 
to bring a permission note from home 
for Ten North Frederick. 

TZ: Do you read the other people in 
the genre? King, for instance? 

Saul: Well, I generally stay away 
from psychological occult, because I 
don’t believe in it. I don’t believe in 
other-worldly forces. In order for me 
to get involved in a book, I must be 
able to accept the circumstances. I 
enjoy King tremendously, but I do 
have trouble accepting many of his 
basic premises. 

TZ: But aren’t some of your villains 
manipulated by such forces? By fam- 
ily curses or avenging ghosts? 

Saul: I feel I give you a choice of 
interpretation. I always try to have 
three possible explanations going. 
There can be a supernatural or occult 
explanation, a psychological explana- 
tion, or else the murderer is just plain 
mad and getting even. If you dig the 
occult, you can say, “Aha, the ghost 
done it!’’— or caused it to be done. If 
you believe in psychosis, you can say, 
“Hmmm, she was crazy.’’ If you 
think people are no damned good, 
you can say, “See? Another mean 
cop.” 

TZ: Actually, most of your cops are 
good, caring people. Except for the 


police chief in Cry for the Strangers, 
your policemen are caught up in try- 
ing to solve the puzzle and stop the 
deaths. 

Saul: In my books, you see, there’s 
usually a character that I think of as 
“the worrier.” That would be the 
cop, Ray Norton, in Suffer the 
Children; the shrink in Cry for the 
Strangers, as well as the deputy 
there; the teacher and the shrink in 
Comes the Blind Fury; the doctor and 
the police chief in When the Wind 
Blows. 

A cop like Ray Norton in 
Children makes a good worrier 
because he not only worries, he digs 
up clues, finds things out. It’s his 
business to worry. He’s got murders 
to solve, disappearing children to 
find. The townspeople listen to 
him— at least, they might pay more 
attention to him than to a meddle- 
some teacher or a hysterical outsider. 
The cop has built-in control and re- 
spect, which may be why it’s so scary 
when a cop is ^so a suspect. 

I try to make a policeman the 
worrier for the same reason my vic- 
timized families are rich. As I men- 
tioned, these families must have the 
leisure in which to be harassed and 
freaked out. Practicality again. A cop 
as worrier is a pragmatic choice. 

TZ: There are no cops in this role in 
Punish the Sinners. Why not? 

Saul: Well, there are so many 
priests! And priests and cops would 
just be too much control. The Church 
serves the enforcement and control 


functions in Sinners; the teacher and 
his girlfriend do the worrying. 

TZ: Should the worrier always sur- 
vive? 

Saul: Ah, one of my favorite worriers 
didn’t. I hated when the young cop. 
Chip Connors, had to go in Strangers. 
I really liked him. 

TZ: That’s an interesting way to put 
it— “had to go.” Does it often happen 
in your writing that the story or the 
characters take command? 

Saul: Oh, that happens constantly. I 
can control things up to a point. 
Characters that were never in the 
original outline crop up, locales 
change. In the first draft of When the 
Wind Blows, Esperanza Rodriguez 
didn’t make an appearance till page 
394. My editor called me and said 
Esperanza was a great character, and 
couldn’t I get her in sooner? So I 
rewrote the thing, and I think it’s 
stronger for the change. Wind was 
originally set in a music camp on an 
island off the Maine coast— a far cry 
from a Colorado ghost town. It sud- 
denly developed that there were my 
characters, isolated on this island, 
and what were they going to do for 
four hundred pages? 

Besides that, I wanted to do 
something based on setting and 
weather, as I’d done before. In Sin- 
ners I had this hostile desert environ- 
ment. In Strangers I used storms and 
the sea, and their effect on people’s 
biorhythms. And there’s the coastal 
fog in Blind Fury, the forest and 
cave-cliffs in Children. So I thought 
I’d do something with a nerve- 
jangling cyclical wind in the new 
book. It’s a v'ay of structuring a 
framework. 

TZ: You also use a framework 
or repeated pattern in each book’s 
killings. 

Saul: Right. Strangers is the stran- 
gling epic. People get shoved from 
high places— or have things dropped 
on them— in Blind Fury. And there 
are various suicides in Sinners. 

TZ: Stabbing and mutilation and rape 
in Suffer the Children . . . 

Saul: Yes. My first book was my gor- 
iest. I’ve toned things down, to the 
point where the murders in When the 
Wind Blows take place off-stage, as it 
were. 

TZ: Wind is also different in that the 
perpetrator is an adult. 

Saul: Who’d had a fairly rotten child- 
hood. 
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TZ: Yes. In fact, an element of child 
abuse runs through that entire book. 
How do you feel about parents 
punishing children? 

Saul: Well, I have no objection to a 
parent spanking a child, but I cer- 
tainly don’t approve of beating a 
child. When I was writing the scenes 
where Diana is abusive with Chrissy, 
I was looking at it from Diana’s side. 
I could not have let these things hap- 
pen if I was writing from the child’s 
point of view. I just got inside 
Diana’s head and tried to figure out 
what was going on with her. After a 
lifetime of hearing “Good children 
don’t cry’’ and “You always hurt the 
things you love” from her 
mother— that dreadfully wonderful 
old lady, Ms. Edna— I had Diana act 
as she did because it made a kind of 
sense. 

TZ: So you don’t necessarily feel that 



children are vulnerable to evil in- 
fluences, or are innately vicious? 

TZ: Well, I think that there’s a great 
appeal in vicious children. I think 
we— that is, in Western society— feel 
that children are darling little angels 
who do nothing wrong, and we have 
to be nice to them, no matter what 
they do— which may explain why 
some of the adults in my books can’t 
accept what’s going on with their 
kids. We like to think that under- 
neath any bad behavior is a heart of 
gold, when actually we know that 
underneath that vicious behavior is a 
black heart, a little demon. 

People can cope with their chil- 
dren all day long, put them to bed, 
kiss them goodnight, and then pick 
up one of my books and read altout 
how these kids really are! ’The next 
morning their kids are still their kids, 
but the parents have vented their 
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hostilities by saying, “Aha, I know 
this kid, and he’s gonna get it in the 
end ’cause children are really rotten. 
But I’m not supposed to have those 
feelings.” Ventilation through fiction. 
TZ: Was your father like any of your 
fictional fathers? 

Saul: My fictional fathers are a bunch 
of weak, drunken bastards, aren’t 
they? I started out liking the father in 
Blind Fury, but he went sour on me 
. . . No, my father is the sweetest 
man in the world. 

TZ: Well, you know, it’s a temptation 
to try to find parallels between the 
writer and his work, so another ques- 
tion in that area: There is a character 
named Jeff in all your books. Are you 
Jeff? 

Saul: No. 

TZ: And most of your Jeffs don’t 
fare too well. I guess you don’t have 
a self-punishment fixation or death 
wish, but I wondered about the 
multiplicity of Jeffs. 

Saul: Well, after the first and second 
Jeff, I thought I’d put a Jeff into 
each book, and see if anyone noticed. 
But no, I don’t think he’s me. I’m not 
consciously trying to work anything 
out in my books. I write fiction. 

TZ: Wqll, then, here’s that old saw: 
Where do you get your ideas? 

Saul: I’m becoming convinced that 
there is an invisible mass of all 
knowledge and experience, and that 
all writers do is plug into this uncon- 
sciously and write about something 
they really know nothing about— 
though it probably happened some- 
where at some time. I got a letter 
recently from a woman in England 
who wanted to know if Suffer the 
Children was based on this case in 
England with two little sisters— one 
of whom was apparently schizophren- 
ic— and their friends being found 
dead in a cave. 

And after Punish the Sinners was 
written, I got a great deal of flack 
from Catholics for my portrayal of 
the priests in Neilsville. I also got a 
letter from someone in Portland, 
Oregon, who wanted to know 
whether I was talking about a par- 
ticular priest in Washington. Turned 
qut there is a town out there that 
looks exactly like Neilsville, complete 
with the Catholic school on the hill 
and a strange priest who had all of 
these terribly fourteenth-century 
ideas that he was trying to inflict on 
the town. 
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TZ: That’s a bit eerie. Did you also 
discover an actual Klikashaw Indian 
legend like the one you based Cry for 
the Strangers on? Is there really a 
Sands of Death Beach? 

Saul: Actually, I made up the tribe 
and the legend. I didn’t want to of- 
fend any of the Northwest tribes by 
using a real name or legend for my 
own purposes. There is an actual 
beach— that is, people who know the 
area know which piece of sand I’ve 
described— but as far as I know 
there’s no murderous legend attached 
to it. 

TZ: And the legend in When the 
Wind Blows, that cave in the moun- 
tains where los ninos dwell— did you 
coin that legend as well? 

Saul: You know, you take bits and 
pieces from things you’ve read or 
heard, and put them all together, not 
always with conscious effort. I more 
or less concocted a legend from which 
the various characters would react or 
evolve. I needed to curse the old mine 
shaft with something else besides its 
history of normal deaths from cave- 
ins and suffocation. It wasn’t quite 
enough that the Ambers should be 
hated because their wealth and greed 
caused miners to die. So I haunted 
the place with los ninos, the souls of 
unborn children, to give the place 
some extra horror and tragedy. 

That’s basically my approach. I 
simply take a setting that I know, put 
certain pieces together, and try to 
write a good yarn. I don’t believe 
any of it. I know it’s tempting to look 
for parallels, but I’ve always believed 
that you must separate artists from 
their work. I mean, you can read 
anything you want into fiction. I’ve 
heard people analyze Suffer the 
Children, trying to get some 
significance from the fact that Jack 
Conger has the same initials as Jesus 
Christ. They’re convinced that I’m 
after some deep message— and I’m 
not. 

TZ: I take it, then, that you don’t 
really have anything against lonely 
preadolescent females. 

Saul: Nothing like that. In fact, the 
largest portion of my audience is 
teenagers. I was shocked to learn 
that Library Journal considers what 
I write “young adult novels.” 
Librarians love me because they’re 
always looking for books that kids 
will read, and they say that there’s 
only one problem. 

TZ: The violence? 



"/ don't think I'd let a child of mine read me.' 


Saul: No. Isn’t that something? 
That’s what I thought it would be, 
but no— it’s keeping the books in 
stock. They get stolen! That surprised 
me— not the stealing, but that kids 
want to read my books so much. I 
don’t think I’d let a child of mine 
read me. I mean. Suffer the Children 
is an ugly, ugly story, and it was not 
written for teenagers. If I were a 
parent and found my twelve-year-old 
reading that book. I’d probably 
snatch it out of her hands and say, 
“Why don’t you wait until later? That 
looks pretty rough.” 

I have a thirteen-year-old niece, 
and my sister wouldn’t let her read 
my books. “Uncle John writes trash, 
and you’re not going to read it.” 
Well, my niece went off to camp last 
summer and the camp director was 
reading Comes the Blind Fury,, and 
Allison said, “My Uncle John wrote 
that book,” and the director said, 
“Oh, really? I suppose you read this 
one already.” Allison said, “No, I’m 
not allowed to read Uncle John’s 
books,” and the director said, “Well, 
that’s ridiculous. They’re pretty good, 
they’re great fun. Read.” 

So my niece read Comes the Blind 
Fury, and when she came home she 
told her mother she wanted to read 
the rest of them. She’s a big fan of 
mine now. Much of the fan mail is 
from teenaged girls like Allison. They 
all want to know when one of my 
books is going to be made into a 
movie, and has the part of the villain 
been cast yet. They all want to play 
Elizabeth [Suffer the Children], They 


want to be Michelle [Blind Fury]. 

TZ: Are any of the books slated for 
film? 

Saul: There’s an option for a tv 
movie of Cry for the Strangers, and 
that’s gratify.ng, because that’s the 
one I specificiilly wrote to sell to the 
movies. Evendhing else was regard- 
ed as entirely too rough. Some of my 
death scenes, like those in Suffer the 
Children, are so disgusting I can’t 
read them. 

TZ: Yet your victims always ex- 
perience a sense of peace at the end. 
Do you feel, as you’ve put it, that 
“the horror is finally over” at the 
moment of death? 

Saul: Well, I figured they’ve suffered 
enough. They might as well be re- 
leased, finally. 

TZ: Now that When the Wind Blows 
is completed, do you have something 
else in the works? 

Saul: Yes, a \vrhole different ball game. 
TZ: Is that because you’re worried 
that the public has gotten you 
psyched out now and knows your 
tricks? 

Saul: Sure. I think the world is going 
to get bored with what I’ve done if I 
keep doing it. Fm getting bored! 

TZ: Your new book will not involve 
death or the occult? 

Saul: It’s almost a complete depar- 
ture. There’s still horror, there are 
still children, but it’s not psycho- 
logical occult stuff. It’s a whole dif- 
ferent kind of horror. 

TZ: And with a little luck it’ll sell 
another million books. 

Saul: I certainly hope so. IQ 
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CHILDREN DIED. MOTHERS MOURNED. 

THE ICE RAN RED WITH BLOOD. 

IT'S A TALE OF GREED AND CRUELTY... 
YET ALSO, SOMEHOW, A TALE OF LOVE. 

I n the early winter, when the seas are strong, the 
gray seals come ashore among the islands. Their 
coats are like dull silver in the cold sunlight, and 
for these coats of theirs men kill them. It has always 
been so, one way and another. There were knives and 
clubs, now there are the guns, too. A man with his own 
gun and his own boat does well from the seals, and 
such a man was Huss Hullas. A grim and taciturn 
fellow he was, with no kin, and no kindness, living 
alone in his sea-^ay croft on the sea rim of Dula, 
under the dark did hill. Huss Hullas had killed in his 
time maybe three hundred seals, and then, between 
one day and the next, he would not go sealing any- 
more, not for money and surely not for love. 
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Because Our Skins Are Finer 


Love had always been a stranger to him, that 
much was certain. He had no woman, and cared for 
himself as any man can in the islands. And once a 
month he would row to the town on the mainland, and 
drink whisky, and go upstairs with one of the paid 
girls. And row back to Dula in the sunrise, no change 
to be seen in him for better or worse. Then one time he 
went to the town and there was a new girl working at 
the bar. Morna was her name. Her hair was black as 
licorice, and her skin was rosy. As the evening drew to 
a close, Huss Hullas spoke to Morna, but not to order 
whisky. And Morna answered him, and he got to his 
feet and went out and banged the bar door behind him. 
It seemed she would not go with him as the other girls 
would. She had heard tell of him, it seemed. Not that 
he was rough, or anything more than businesslike in 
bed, but he was no prince either, with no word to say 
and no laugh to laugh, and not even a grunt to show he 
had been gladdened. “I will not go upstairs with a 
lump of rock, then,” she said. “There are true men 
enough who’ll pay me.” » 

Now love was a stranger to him but so was 
failure. And though this was a small prize to fail at the 
winning of, yet he did not like to fail. If he would eat a 
rabbit or bird for his meal, he would find and shoot 
one. If he baked bread, it would rise. If he broke a 
bone, he could set it himself, and it would mend. Only 
the sea had ever beaten him, and that not often, and he 
is a foolish man will not respect the sea, who lives 
among her isles. Even the Shealce, the Seal People, 
dropped down before Huss Hullas’s gun obediently. 
And since he had never yet asked a free woman to take 
him, he had never yet been refused, till Morna did it. 

When he went again to town, he went before the 
month was up, and when Morna came by his table, he 
said she should sit down and drink whisky with him. 
But Morna stepped sharply away. “I will not do that, 
neither.” 

“What will you do then,” said Huss Hullas, “will 
you begot the sack?” 

“Not I,” said she. “The rest like me. They have 
cause.” 

“I will give you a pound more,” he said. 

Morna smiled. “No.” 

“How much, then?” 

“Nothing, then.” And she was gone, and 
presently so was he. 

When he came back the next month, he brought 
her a red lacquer comb that had been his mother’s. 

“What now,” she said, “is it wooing me you 

are?” 

“Learning your price, then,” he said. 

“Well, I’ll not go with you for an old comb.” 

“It’s worth a bit.” 

“I have said.” 

“For what then?” 

Morna frowned at him angrily. It must be made 


clear, he was not a bad-looking man for all the grim 
way he had with him, which had not altered, nor his 
stony face, even as he offered her the comb. And his 
eyes, dark as the hill of Dula, said only: You will do it. 
This is just your game. And so it was. 

It was winter by then, and all along the shore 
the oil-lamps burned where the electricity had not yet 
been brought in, and the seals v/ere swimming south 
like the waves, as they had svnim for hundreds of 
years. 

“Well,” said Morna. “Bring me a sealskin for a 
coat, and I’ll go upstairs with you. That is my promise. 
It shall keep me warm if you cannot, you cold pig of a 
man.” 

“Ah,’’ said Huss Hullas, and he got up and went 
out of the bar to find another woman for the night, on 
Fish Street. 

T he seals came that month and beached on all 
the islands west of Dula.. They lay under the 
pale winter sun and called to each other, lying 
on the rocks where the sea could find them. On some 
of these bleak places it might seem men had never 
lived yet in the whole world, but still men would come 
there. 

One or another rowed over to Dula and ham- 
mered on Huss Hullas’s door, arid he opened it with a 
rod and a line he was making in one hand. 

“The seals are in. Are you ready, man?” 
“lam.” 

“We shall be out at dawn tomorrow, with the 
tide to help us.” 

“I’ll be there.” 

“So you will, and your finti gun. How many will 
you get this winter?” 

“Enough.” 

“And one for her on the mainland.” 

“We’ll say nothing of that,” said Huss Hullas, 
and the man looked at him and nodded. Grim and hard 
and black, the eyes in Huss Hullas’s head could have 
put out fires, and his fists could Idll a man, as well as a 
seal. 

In the first stealth of the sunrise, Huss Hullas 
rowed away from Dula with his gun and his bullets 
by him. He rowed to where the ocean narrows and 
the rocks rise up to find the air. In the water over 
westward, dark buoys bobbed in the blushing water 
that were the heads of seals. Tjirnished by wet they 
lay, too, on the ledges of the isles, shelf on shelf of 
them, and sang in their solemn inhuman way, not 
knowing death approached them . 

There was some ice, and here and there a seal 
lay out on the plates of it. They watched the men in the 
shadowy boats from their round eyes. The Shealce is 
their old name, and still they are named so, now and 
then, the Seal People, who have a great city down 
under the sea. 
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“Well,” said Morna. 
“Bring me a sealskin 
for a coat, 
and I’ll go 
upstairs with you. 
That Is my promise. 

It shall keep me warm 
if you cannot, 
you cold 
pigi of a man.” 


When the guns spoke first, the Shealce looked 
about them, as if puzzled, those that did not flop and 
loll and bleed. When the guns spoke again, the rocks 
themselves seemed to move as shelf upon shelf slid 
over into the water and dived deep down. The guns 
shouted as if to call them back, the pink water smoked 
and blood ran on the ice. Men laughed. It is not the 
way, anymore, to know that what you kill is a living 
thing. It was different once, in the old times, very dif- 
ferent then, when you would know and honor even the 
cut-down wheat. IVIen must live, like any other 
creatures, and it is not always a sin to kill, but to kill 
without knowledge may well be a sin, perhaps. 

Huss Hullas liad shipped his oars, and let the 
current move him through the channels. He knew the 
islands and their ro(jks as he knew his own body, their 
moods and their trtjacheries, and the way the water 
ran. He drifted gently in among the panic of the seals, 
and slew them as they hastened from the other men 
towards him, along the ice. 

Each one he killed he noted and would claim 
after. Every man marked his own. 

Then, as Husis Hullas’s boat nosed her way be- 
tween the rocks, the sun stood up on the water. In the 
rays of it he saw before him, on a patch of ice, one lone 
seal, but it was larger by far than all the others, 
something larger than any seal Huss Hullas had ever 
seen. Plainly, it was a bull, but young, unscarred and 
shining in the sunlight. It had a coat on it that, in the 
dawn, looked for sure more gold than gray. And even 
Huss Hullas could not resist a little grimace that was 
his smile, and he raised the gun. 

As he did so the seal turned and looked at him 
with its circular eyes, blacker than his own. 

Yes, now, keep still, the man thought. For to 
blunder in the shot and spoil such fur would be a grave 
pity. 

Huss Hullas Vi^as aiming for one of the eyes, but 
at the last instant the great golden seal lowered its 
head, and the bullet, as it speared away, struck it in 
the brain. It seemed to launch itself forward, the seal. 


in the same instant, and the dull flame of its body hit 
the water beyond the ice. Huss Hullas cursed aloud 
and grabbed up one of his oars. Already dead, the seal 
clove the water in a lovely arching dive— and was 
dammed against Huss Hullas’s wooden rower. 

His strong arms cracking and his mouth utter- 
ing every blasphemy known among the islands— which 
is many and varied— Huss Hullas held the seal, first 
with the oar, next with his hands, and as the boat 
roiled and skewed and threatened to turn herself over 
in the freezing sea, he struggled and thrust for 
the nearest edge of rock. Here, by some miracle, he 
dragged the dead weight of the seal, the boat, himself, 
aground, his hands full of blood and fur, and the oar 
splintering. 

He stood over the seal, until another boat came 
through the narrows. Frost had set the seal’s dead 
eyes by then, as he towered over it, panting and curs- 
ing it, and the golden fur was like mud. 

“That is a rare big beast, Huss Hullas. It should 
fetch a good price at the sheds.” 

“This is not for the sheds.” 

Taking out his knife then, he began to skin the 
great seal. 

When he was done, he tossed the meat and fat 
and bones away, and took the heavy syrupy skin into 
the boat with him. After the other seals had been seen 
to, he left his share with the rest of the men. They saw 
the oar was ailing, and Jthey knew better than try to 
cheat him. 

He rowed back to Dula with the skin of the one 
seal piled round him, and the oar complaining. 

T he remainder of that day, with the skin 
pegged up in the outhouse, Huss Hullas sat 
fishing off Dula, like a man who has no care on 
earth, and no vast joy in it, either. If he looked forward 
to his next visit to the town, you could not have said 
from the manner of him. But he caught a basket of fish 
and went in as the sun was going out to clean and strip 
them and set them to cook on the stove. 

The croft was like a dozen others, a single room 
with a fireplace in one wall and a big old bed on 
another. Aside from the stove there was a cupboard or 
two, and tackle for the boat or for the fishing stacked 
about, some carpentry tools, and some books that had 
been his father’s that Huss Hullas never read. A cou- 
ple of oil-lamps waited handy to be lit. Often he would 
make do with the light of the fire. What he did there in 
his loneliness, sitting in his chair all the nights of the 
months he did not go drinking and whoring, was small 
enough. He would clean his gun, and mend his clothing 
and his boots; he would repair the leg of a stool, cook 
his food and eat it, and throw the plate into a pan of 
water for the morning. He would brew tea. He would 
think to himself whatever thoughts came to him, and 
listen to the hiss and sigh of the sea on the rim of Dula. 
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There was no excuse 
for the wind, 
or the way it sounded. 

No excuse at ail. 

It was full of crying . . . 


In the bed he would sleep early, and wake early. While 
he slept he kept his silence. There rose up no comfort- 
able snoring from Huss Hullas, and if he dreamed at 
all, he held the dreaming to himself. And two hours 
before the sun began, or before that, he would be 
about. He could stride right across Dula in a day, and 
had often done so and come back in the evening, with 
the stars and the hares starting over the hill. 

This night though, as the fish were seething and 
the sun going down into the water on a path of blood, 
he walked back to the outhouse, and took a stare at the 
sealskin drying on its pegs. In the last sunglare, the 
fur of the pelt was like new copper. It had a beautiful 
sheen to it, and no mistake, k was too good to be giv- 
ing away. But there, he had made his bargain— not to 
the girl, but to himself. Set in his ways, he had not the 
tactics to go back on his word. So with a shrug, he 
banged shut the outhouse door, and went to eat his 
supper in the croft. 

It was maybe an hour after the sunset that the 
wind began to lift along the sea. 

In a while, Huss Hullas put aside the sleeve he 
was darning, and listened. He had lived all his life in 
sight and sound of the ocean, and the noise of water 
and weather were known to him. Even the winds had 
their own voices, but this wind had a voice like no 
other he had ever heard. At first he paid it heed, and 
then he went back to his darning. But then again he 
sat still and listened, and he could not make it out, so 
much any could tell, if they had seen him. At last, he 
got to his feet and took the one oil-lamp that was burn- 
ing on the mantelpiece, and opened the door of the 
croft. He stood there, gazing out into the darkness, 
the lamp swinging its lilt of yellow over the sloping 
rock, and beyond it only the night and the waves. 
There was nothing to be found out there. The sea was 
not even rough, only a little choppy as it generally 
would be at this season of the year. The sky was open 
and stars hung from it, though the moon would not be 
over the hill for another hour or more. 

So there was no excuse for the wind, or the way 
it sounded. No excuse at all. And what had caught 
Huss Hullas’s attention in the croft was five times 
louder in the outer air. 

It was full of crying, the wind was, like the keen- 
ing of women around a grave. And yet, there was 
nothing human in the noise. It rose and fell and came 
and went, like breathing, now high and wild and 
lamenting, now low and choked and dire. 

Huss Hullas was not a superstitious man, and he 
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did not believe any of the old tales that get told around 
the fires on winter nights. He had not enough liking 
for his own kind to have caught their romancing. Yet 
he heard the wind, and finding nothing he went inside 
again and bolted the door. 

And next he took a piece of wood and worked on 
it, sawing and hammering it, while the kettle sang on 
the hob and the fire spat from a dose of fresh peat. The 
wind was not so easily heard in this way. Nor anything 
much outside. •Though when the knock came sharp on 
his bolted door, Huss Hullas heard it well enough. 

In all the years he had lived on Dula, there had 
only been one other time someone had knocked on the 
door by night. There are some two hundred souls 
live there, and no phone and not even a vet. One 
summer dark, with a child of his ailing, a man came 
to ask Huss Hullas to row him ov(!r to the mainland for 
a doctor. Huss Hullas refused to row, but for three 
pounds he let the man hire his boat. That was his way. 
Later that night the doctor was operating for appen- 
dicitis over the hill on a scrubbed kitchen table. The 
child lived; the father said to Huss Hullas: “Three 
pounds is the worth you set on a child’s life.’’ “Be 
glad,” was the answer, “I set it so cheap.” 

Money or no, Huss Hullas did not like to be 
disturbed, and perhaps it was this made him hesitate, 
now. Then the knocking came again, and a voice called 
to him out of the crying of the wind. 

“Open your door,” it said. “I see your light 
under it.” 

And the voice was a woman’s. 

Maybe he was curious and maybe not, but he 
went to the door at last and unbolted it and threw it 
wide. 

The thick dull glow of the lamp left on the 
mantelpiece fell out around him on the rock. But 
directly where his shadow fell instead, the woman was 
standing. In this way he could not see her well; but he 
made a guess she was from one of the inland crofts. 
She seemed dressed as the women there were dressed, 
shabby and shawled, and her fasliion of talking seem- 
ed enough like theirs. 

“Well, what is it?” he said to her. 

“It’s a raw night,” she said. “I would come in.” 

“That’s no reason I should let you.” 

“You are the man hunts the seals,” she said. 

“I am.” 

“Then I would come in and speak of that.” 

“I’ve nothing to sell. The skins are in the sheds 
across the water.” 

“One skin you have here.” 

“Who told you so?” 

“No matter who told me,” said the woman. “I 
heard it was a fine one. Beautiful and strangely col- 
ored, and the size of two seals together.” 

“Not for sale,” said Huss Hullas, supposing 
sullenly one of the other sealers had jabbered, though 



how news had got to Dula he was not sure, unless he 
had been spied on. 


“It is a love gift, then?” said the woman. “You 
are courting, and would give it to her?” 

At this, his gi-anite temper began to stir. 

“This skin is mine, and no business of yours,” he 
said. “Get home.” 

When he said this the wind seemed to swell and 
' break on the island like a wave. Startled, he raised his 
i head, and for a moment there seemed to be a kind of 
\ mist along the water, a mist that moved, swimming 
and sinuous, as if it were full of live things. 

“Get home,” the woman repeated softly. “And 
where do you think my home to be?” 

When he looked back at her, she had turned a lit- 
tle and come out of his shadow, so the lamp could 
reach her. She was not young, but neither was she old, 
and she was handsome, too, but this is not what he saw 
first. He saw that he had been mistaken in the matter 
of the shaw’l, for she was shawled only in her hair, 
which was very long, streaming round her, and of a 
pale ashy brown uncommon enough he had never 
before seen it. Her eyes, catching the lamp, were black 
and brilliant, but they were odd, too, in a way he could 
not make out, though he did not like them much. 
Otherwise she might have seemed normal, except her 
hair was wet, and her clothing, which was shapeless 
and looked torn, ran with water. Perhaps it had rained 
as she walked over the hill. 

“Your home is nothing to me,” he said. “And 
the skin is not for sale.” 

“We will speak of it,” she said. And she put out 
her hand as if to touch him and he sprang backwards 
before he knew whsf he did. Next moment she came in 
after him, and the door fell shut on the night, closing 
them in the croft together. 

In all his life, Huss Hullas had never feared 
anything, save the ocean, which was more common 
sense than fear. Now he stood and stared at the 
woman with her wet dress and her wet hair, knowing 
that in some way fear her he did, but he had not the 


words or even the emotion in him to explain it to 
himself, or what else he felt, for fear was not nearly all 
of it. 

He must have stood a long while, staring like 
that, and she a long while letting him do so. What 
nudged him at length was another thing altogether. A 
piece of coal barked on the fire, and in the silence 
after, he realized the wind had dropped, and its eerie 
wailing ceased. 

“Your name is Huss Hullas,” the woman said in 
the silence. “Do not ask me how I learned it. My name, 
so we shall know each other, is Saiuree.” 

When she told him her name, the hair rose on his 
neck. It did not sound human, but more like the hiss 
the spume would make, or the sea through a channel, 
or some creature of the sea. 

“Well,” he said harshly. “Well.” 

“It shall be well,” she agreed, “for I’ll have the 
skin from your shed. But I’ll pay you fairly for it, 
whatever price you have set.” 

He laughed then, shortly and bitterly, for he was 
not given to laughter, he did it ill and it ill-became him. 

“The price is one you would not like to pay. 
Missus.” 

“Tell it me, and I shall know.” 

“The price,” he said brutishly, “is to spill be- 
tween a woman’s spread legs.” 

But she only looked at him. 

“If that is what you wish, that is what I can give 

you.” 

“Ah,” he said. ‘’But you see, it’s not you I 
want.” 

“So,” she said, and she was quiet awhile. He felt 
an uneasy silly triumph while she was, standing there 
in his own croft with him, and he unable to show her 
the door. Then she said, “It is a black-haired girl on 
the mainland you would have. Her name is Morna.” 

His triumph went at that. 

“Who told you?” he said. 

“You,” said she. 

And he understood it was true. She smiled, slow 
and still, like a ripple spreading in a tide pool. 

“Oh, Huss Hullas,” said she, “I might have 
filled this room up with pearls, and not have missed 

them, or covered the floor with old green coins from 
the days before any man lived here. There is a ship 
sunk, far out, and none knows of it. There are old 
shields rotting black on the sides of it and a skeleton 
sits in the prow with a gold ring on his neck, and I 
might have brought you that ring. Or farther out there 
is another ship with golden money in boxes. Or I could 
bring you the stone head with stone snakes for hair, 
that was cast intg the sea for luck, and make you rich. 
But you will have your bar girl and that is your price.” 

Huss Hullas sat down in his chair before the fire 
and wished he had some whisky by him. At the woman 
who called herself Saiuree, he snarled: “You’re mad, 

then. ” 
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Men took the fish 
from us and 
drove us out. 

And when we paused 
to rest here, 
they killed us, 
because our skins 
are finer than their own. 


“Yes,” she said. “Mad with grief. Like those 
you heard in the wind, crying for the sea they have lost 
and the bodies they have lost, so they may not swim 
anymore through the waterworld, or through the 
towered city under the ocean.” 

“I’ve no interest in stories,” he said. 

“Have you none.” 

“No. But you’ll tell me next you are one of the 
Shealce, and the skin you seek is your own.” 

“So I am,” she said. “But the skin is not mine. It 
is the skin of my only son, Gonnuh, that you shot on 
the ice for his beauty and his strength as the dawn 
stood on the water.” 

Huss Hullas spat in the fire. 

“My mother had a son, too. There’s no great joy 
in sons.” 

“Ah,” she said, “it’s that you hate yourself so 
much you can never come to love another. Well, we 
are not all of your way. Long before men came here, 
the Seal People held this water and this land. And 
when men came they took the fish from us and drove 
us out. And when, in passing then, we paused to rest 
here, they killed us, because our skins are finer than 
their own. How many of this People have you slain, 
man? Many hundreds is it not? And today with your 
gun you slew a prince of this People. For he was of the 
true Shealce, from whom all the Shealce now take 
their name. But still even we do not give hate for hate, 
greed for greed, injustice for injustice. I’ll pay your 
price. Look in my eyes and see it.” 

“I’ll not look in your eyes.” 

“So you will,” she said. 

She came close. No steam rose from her, nor 
was she dry. Her dress was seaweed, and nothing else. 
Her hair was like the sea itself. He saw why he had 
misliked her eyes. About their round bright blackness 
there was no white at all. Even so, he looked at them 
and into them and through them, out into the night. 

A bove, the night sea was black, but down, far 
down where the seal dives, it was not black at 
all. There was a kind of light, but it came from 
nothing in the sea. It came from the inside of the eyes 
of the ones who swam there, who had seen the depths 
of the water in their own way, and now showed it to 
the man. If Huss Hullas wished to see it who can say? 
Probably he did not. A man with so little life-love in 


him he was like one without blood, to him maybe to see 
these things he saw was only wasted time. But if he 
had only walled himself in all these years against his 
own thought and his own dreams, then maybe there 
was a strange elation in the seeing, and a cold pain. 

At first then, only the darkness through which 
he saw as he went down in it, like one drowning, but 
alive and keeping breath, as the seals did, on land or in 
ocean both. 'Then there began to be fish, like polished 
knives without their hafts, flashing this way and that 
way. And through the fish, Huss Hullas began to see 
the currents of the water, the milky strands like 
breezes going by. All around there were, too, the dim 
shadows of the Shealce, each one graceful and lovely 
in that gentle shape of theirs, like dancers at their 
play, but moving ever down and down, and ever north- 
wards. 

They passed a wreck. It was so old it was like the 
skeleton of a leaf, and in the prow a human skeleton 
leaned. It had a gold tore round its bone throat, while 
the shields clung in black bits and flakes to the open 
sides of the vessel, just as Saiuree had said. It was a 
Wicing longboat of many, many hundred years before. 

The seals swam over and Eibout the wreck, and 
then away, and Huss Hullas followed them. 

And it began to seem to him then that he felt the 
silk of the water on his flesh, and the power and grace 
of the seal whose body he seemeii to have come to in- 
habit, but he was not sure. 

Shortly beyond the wreck there was a space of 
sheer blackness, that might have; been a wall of rock. 
But here and there were openings in the black, and 
one by one the seals ebbed through with the water, 
and Huss Hullas after them. On the further side was 
the city of the Shealce. 

Now, there are many tales told of that spot, but 
this was how he saw it for himself. 

It must in part have been a natural thing, and 
this is not to be wondered at, for the Shealce have no 
hands in their water form with which to build, 
whatever figure they may conjure on the land. Above 
would be islets, no doubt, where they might bask in the 
sun of summer. But here the cold- sea coral had grown, 
pale grayish red and sombre blueish white, and rose in 
spines and funnels all about. It seemed to Huss Hullas 
like a city of chimneys, for the curious hollow forma- 
tions twisted and humped and ascended over each 
other, but all went up— in places ten times the height 
of a man and more— and at their tops they smoked and 
bubbled, and that was from the air brought down into 
them by the Shealce themselves, in their chests and in 
their fur, which gradually went up again and was lost 
in the water. ' 

So he beheld these pastel spires, softly smoking, 
and glittering too. For everywhere huge clusters of 
pearls had been set, or those shells which shine, or 
other ornaments of the sea, though nothing that had 
come from men, not silver or gold, nor jewels. 
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But strangest of all, deep in the city and far 
away, there were a host of faint lights, for all the 
world like vague-lit windows high in towers. And 
these yellow eyes beamed out through the water as if 
they watched who came and who departed, but if the 
Shealce had made and lit them he did not know. Nor 
did he think of it then, perhaps. 

For all the seals swam in amid the chimnied city 
and he with them, and suddenly he heard again that 
dreadful hopeless crying, but this time it was not in 
the wind he heard it, but in his own brain. And this 
time, too, he knew what it said. He saw, at last, the 
shapes about him were shadows for sure, were 
wraiths, the ghosts only of seals, who swam out this 
final journey before their lamenting memory should 
die as their bodies had already died from the bullets of 
men. 

Oh, to be no more, to be no more, the seals were 
crying. To be lost, to be lost. The hurt of the death was 
less, far less, than the hurt of the loss. Where now are 
we to go? 

If he felt the hurt they cried of, he did not know 
himself, most likely. But he was close to it as generally 
no man comes closei to anything, and rarely to his own 
self. 

And then one of the yellow-eyed towers was 
before him, and he swam up into the light and the light 
enclosed him— 

—and he was in the corridor above the mainland bar 
with Morna opening a door. 

Then they were in the bedroom, and she was not 
sulky or covetous, but smiling and glad. And she took 
her stockings off her white legs and bared her rosy 
breasts and combed her licorice hair with her hands. 
He forgot the seals that moment, and the water and 
the crying. “Lie down with me, sweetheart,” said 
Morna, and took him to her like her only love. And he 
had something with her that hour he never had had 


with any woman before, and never would have again 
so long as he lived. 

A while before dawn, just as the sky was turning 
gray under the hill, he woke up alone in his bed 
in the croft. That he thought he had been 
dreaming is made nothing of by the fact he came in- 
stantly from the covers, flung on his clothes and went 
to the door. He meant to go and look in the outhouse, 
doubtless, but he had no need. What he sought lay on 
the rocky edge of Dula, less than twenty strides below 
him. 

The whole sky was higher, with the darkness 
going fast. He had a chance to see what he was star- 
ing at. 

There by the ocean’s brink a woman knelt, 
mourning over a thing that lay along the rock and 
across her lap. H«r showering hair covered what re- 
mained of this thing’s face, and maybe Huss Hullas 
was thankful for it. But from her hair there ran away 
another stream of hair that was not hers, richer and 
more golden, even in the ’tweenlight. And beyond the 
hair stretched the body of a young man, long-limbed 
and wide in the shoulder, and altogether very large 
and well-made, and altogether naked. At least, it 
would seem to be a body, but suddenly you noticed 
some two or three shallow cuts of a knife, and then you 
would see the body had no meat to it and no muscle 
and no bone— it was an empty skin. 

There came some color in the sky within the 
gray, and the woman, with a strange awkward turn, 
slipped over into the water, and dragged the human 
skin with her, and both were gone. 

And then again, as the sun came up over the hill 
of Dula, and Huss Hullas was still standing there, he 
saw the round head of a seal a half mile out on the 
water, with an odd wide wake behind it as if it bore 
something alongside itself. He did not go to fetch his 
gun. He never shot a seal from that day to this. Nor 
did he go drinking or to find women in the town. In- 
deed, he went inland, over the hill, to live where he 
might not heed the noise of the sea. He kept away 
from his own kind; that did not change. 

Do you think it was guilt then that turned him 
from his outward ways, deeper into those inner ways 
of his? Perhaps only he saw the seal tracks on the rock 
and sand, or found a strip of seawrack in between the 
covers of the bed, and knew what he had lain with, 
even if it had passed for rosy Morna. The Shealce are 
an elder people. It is said in the stories they can take 
each form as they will, the seal or the human, as it 
suits them, or some older form that maybe they have, 
which no one knows anymore who has not entered the 
heart of their city of coral and pearl, and remembered 
it. 

But it is true they were in the islands long before 
men came there. And who knows but they will be there 
long after we are gone, jg 
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WHETHER FATE WAS KIND OR UNKIND, MR. MARTIN COULDN'T SAY. 
BUT IT CERTAINLY HAD A SENSE OF HUMORI 


A s many times as he’d flown back and forth 
across the country, Mr. Martin never ceased 
to marvel, at the moment of arrival, that he 
was no longer back there but here, a continent away. It 
wasn’t flight, as such, that staggered him. At age fifty- 
seven he’d come to prefer an aisle seat to one by the 
window. The grandiose geometries of farmland and 
highway, even the brilliant billowing pastures of 
cumulus clouds, no longer hypnotized him with their 
wonders. No, it was simply the idea of having come so 
far in so short a time— a little over five hours. Quite 
amazing. 

Admittedly the long wait around the luggage 
carousel gave one’s sense of wonder ample time to de- 
compress. For fully fifteen minutes now the passen- 
gers had been crowding round the squat aluminum 
trough, jockeying for position, waiting for liberation 
from the airport'. And still not a single suitcase. Mr. 
Martin, though usually disposed to Type-A behavior, 
resigned himself to a long wait and took possession of 
an orange molded-plastic seat commanding a view of 
the conveyor ramp that fed the carousel. Just as he sat 
down, the ramp rumbled to life and a moment later the 
flrst suitcase lurched into view. Not his, that would be 
too much to hope for— though once, years ago, he’d 
actually won at this peculiar form of roulette: his bag 
had been the first down the ramp. Bingo, bravo, hur- 
rah, he’d thought— until he’d got to his hotel and 
discovered the bag had been pilfered from. Someone 
had taken all his ties. Nothing else, just the ties. 
Rather a compliment, really. He hadn’t complained. 
What would have been the point? 

A girl of uncommonly pretty features and well- 
nigh supernatural blondness took the seat beside Mr. 
Martin and said, “Well rested?” 

“Oh, I was never actually asleep,” he answered. 
“Just defending myself against that movie. Poor 


Jason Robards, that he should have to take such a role 
as that. I think airlines must deliberately screen the 
dullest movies they can dig up. As anesthesia, you 
know.” 

She nodded. Her miraculous hair swayed lan- 
guorously. No one could have i-esisted buying any 
shampoo such hair might choose to advertise. 

“Though it wouldn’t do, I suppose,” he went on, 
“to show a movie about the sintcing of the Titanic. 
There may be no icebergs at an altitude of five thou- 
sand feet, but the anxiety is the same, isn’t it, whether 
one thinks of sinking or crashing?” 

“Oh, I’d much rather crash. Drowning must be 
awful.” 

A steady procession of sui tcases, varied by an 
occasional roped carton or knapsack, now swayed and 
jiggled down the ramp to take, (‘ach one in turn, its 
dive into the capable hands of the attendant at the 
base of the carousel. Bags of nylon or canvas ribbed 
with vinyl predominated. Ten years ago molded lug- 
gage had been commonest. Now Samsonite cases 
were almost as rare as the leather suitcases they had 
displaced. What would the next evolutionary step be? 
Plastic carrier bags, perhaps, each in its own metal 
carapace (supplied by the airline)— a whole world of 
shopping-bag ladies and gentlemen. That presup- 
posed clothing impervious to wrinkling. Polyester 
track suits probably, and pajamas for more 
formal occasions. 

The crowd around the carousel was starting to 
thin out, and Mr. Martin could see, through the legs of 
those still waiting, the slow revolutions of the un- 
claimed luggage. One immense steamer trunk bulked 
largest, like the single elephant on a merry-go-round. 
What that must have cost as exc«;ss luggage! Here it 
came round again, followed pathetically by a small, 
shabby cardboard suitcase that had been mortally 
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punctured. 

New suitcases appeared at the top of the con- 
veyor, rode down the ramp, and slid, with the atten- 
dant’s prodding, into the vacant spaces on the 
carousel. Roulette ^vas not quite the right comparison 
for this game, since no one ever won. Or rather every- 
one won and went away with a prize of his own 
providing. 

A spindle-limbed redcap wrestled the steamer 
trunk off the carousel and wheeled it away on a dolly. 
The punctured suitcase had already been taken off. 
Mr. Martin regreted having missed the small drama of 
its discovery. 

“There aren’'; many left now,” commented the 
girl beside him. 

“No, but I still don’t see mine.” 

He looked at liis watch— and found to his annoy- 
ance that it had stopped at three-fifteen, the moment 
he’d changed from West Coast to East Coast time. He 
pushed in the stem firmly, and the second hand began 
to move. 

He sat and waited. 

The carousel revolved, and from time to time a 
passenger would appear (where could they have been 
lingering so long? in the restrooms? at the bar? in 
phone booths?) to claim one of the remaining bags. Un- 
til, finally, the carousel was empty. Even empty it con- 
tinued to revolve. Four forlorn, baggageless passen- 
gers were grouped at the foot of the ramp. Like 
riflemen waiting for clay pigeons, they eyed the top of 
the ramp intently, willing their luggage to appear. 

“Did you have a pleasant flight?” the blond girl 
asked, determined, it seemed, to subdue her impa- 
tience by chattering. And why not? he thought. They 
were all in the same boat. 

“Pleasant? I wouldn’t go that far. Not unplea- 
sant, but even to say average would be overstating the 
case. Unmemorable, I should say. Totally unmem- 
orable. The dinner, for instance. I haven’t the faintest 
recollection of what I ate. Was it chicken? Or beef 
stew with those flavorless little boiled potato balls?” 

“You must travel a lot.” 

“I’ve been back and forth more times than I 
care to remember.” 

A suitcase appeared at the top of the ramp. “At 
last!” said one of the passengers waiting below. 

There was a suitcase for each of the four passen- 
gers— but none for Mr. Martin. The conveyor ramp 
stopped, and then the carousel itself was shut down. 

“Damn,” he said. 

The girl smiksd the way someone will smile who 
knows a joke and isn’t about to let you in on it. It an- 
noyed him more than the actual loss of his luggage (for 
he had to assume it had been lost) that she should react 
so coolly to the situation. 

“Well— what now?” he demanded in an ag- 
grieved tone. 


“Oh, that’s up to you. Would you like a drink at 
the bar?” 

“A drink!” he marveled. “Aren’t you at all con- 
cerned that your luggage has been lost? Perhaps 
forever!” 

“Forever— exactly. Though not my luggage, 
Mr. Martin. Just yours. I’m afraid. I’m only here to 
greet you.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense.” 

“Come, come, Mr. Martin. Surely it must have 
dawned on you by now. You’re dead, and you’ve 
passed on . . . here, to the Other Side.” 

It seemed, now that she said it, quite reason - 
able.The only trouble was he couldn’t remember dying. 

“When did I die? During the movie? I could 
swear I only shut my eyes a moment.” 

“Oh, it wasn’t on this flight, Mr. Martin. You 
died years and years ago, on Flight 731 from Los 
Angeles to New York.” 

“And this is—” He looked around at the large, 
lifeless space. “—Heaven?” 

She sighed in a rather pleasant way. “No, not 
Heaven. But not Hell either. You didn’t do anything 
that would have sent you there. Fortunately.” 

“Then where am I?” 

“In Limbo. And the bar is closed.” 

“Limbo?” 

“You’ve never heard of Limbo?” 

“Vaguely. But I never supposed it existed. Ac- 
tually I never believed fn an afterlife of any sort. My 
parents were agnostics.” 

She sighed, and nodded, and smiled again in a 
condescending way. She was just the sort of creature, 
he realized, who, back in the living world, would have 
waylaid travelers and tried to make them buy her 
guru’s phonograph record. Oddly, he didn’t seem to 
mind. He ought to have been feeling annoyance or 
alarm or astonishment at the very least, but in fact his 
emotions seemed to be not at all engaged. 

“Well,” he said. “So this is Limbo. Now what?” 

“Now you just go through that door,” she said, 
pointing, “and wait on line.” 

T he line seemed to take forever, but he was in 
no particular hurry and didn’t at all mind. At 
last, when he got to the counter, the attend- 
ant asked him if he wanted to be in the smoking or the 
nonsmoking section. 

“Nonsmoking, please. And, if it’s possible, a 
seat on the aisle.” 

She punched in his request on the keyboard of 
the computer, then wrote down his seat number on the 
blue boarding pass. She directed him to Gate 32. 

As he made his way down the long corridor to 
the preflight waiting room, he wondered what movie 
they’d be showing. Not, he hoped. Raise the Titanic. 
He’d seen that one before. fS 
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HOW COULD THEY HAVE KNOWN, THOSE THREE CLOWNS IN THE TOMB, 
THAT TEKNI'S DIVINE BLESSING WAS ALSO . . . 
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“Dangerous” Peanut Butter 

The recommendation is made to avoid holiday over- 
eating by curbing the appetite by eating a small 
amount before heading out for an evening’s fes- 
tivities. It states: . a tablespoon or two of peanut 

butter is an especially good choice.” This advice can 
be fatal. 

We have records of persons choking to death after 
eating peanut butter off a spoon. ... If one chooses 
to eat peanut butter, put it«on a piece of bread. In 
reports of choking incidents, it has been proved that 
the Heimlich Maneuver has expelled peanut-buttered 
bread from the throats of choking victims and saved 
their lives. 

—Henry J. Heimlich, M.D. 
letter. New York Times 
January 18, 1981 

“ +— hat ain’t the worst way to die,” said Dent 
I with a grunt, the subject of being buried alive 
having come up as we wrestled with the door 
of the crypt. “Not if you ask me,” he said, which of 
course no one had, since Dent was the muscles of 
the operation; Whitebread was the brains, and I 
was perhaps the alimentary canal, especially here in 
Kandu, where the native cooks "had me in thrall. 
But this makes us sound like a gang of criminals, 
when in fact we were just archaeologists. “If you 
ask me,” Dent said, “the worst way to die is to be 
choked to death by a woman while you’re in 
her— ”He grunted; the door was starting to give, 
“—and you die unsatisfied.” 

I wiped my brow with the back of a hand, 
feeling the scrape of embedded sand, and said, 
“Let’s rest a minute. We have to have all our 
strength when the door opens, or it might squash 
us.” 

Whitebread crumpled against the grainy, 
already sunbaked wall of the pit we had dug. He 
looked like the spilled contents of a laundry 
hamper. His skinny frame was swathed in soiled 
whites; all that showed of him was a strip of face, 
burnt red despite the prophylactic hat and ban- 
danna. “I,” he gasped. “Don’t think you. Would 
maintain real. Libidinal interest under. Those 
circumstances.” 


Dent snorted. “You wouldn’t.” 

“Now boys,” I said. “Be nice.” 

“I agree with you. Dent,” said Whitebread, 
“that being buried alive is hardly the worst way to 
go. It’s a noble death, in fact. It has splendid 
literary precedents— think of Haemon and An- 
tigone. You could recite Sophocles as the oxygen 
dwindled, and when that palled you could always 
bash your head against the wall.” 

“A picnic,” I said. Dent snorted. 

“Yes,” said Whitebread, “relatively. Relative 
to, for example, being stripped naked and stretched 
nut on the desert sand, with your hands and feet 
tied to stakes and your eyes taped open, and being 
given food and water so that you would die very 
slowly of sunburn.” 

“SunsiroA:e,” I corrected. 

“Sunburn. You would be watched very 
carefully and considerately covered up whenever a 
quick escape like that looked imminent. So it would 
be sunburn purely: death by peeling, scorching, the 
gradual exfoliation of the skin. Broiling.” 

“Picnics and barbecues,” I said. 

Dent picked up his crowbar. “Let’s move 
ass,” he said. “It’ll be shady in there.” 

We worked in hoarse silence for a few 
minutes. I was about to complain that the stone 
slab seemed to be retrenching, if anything, when it 
suddenly heaved and pitched backward. We were 
braced for a deafening crash but there was only a 
long dark murmur: by some mechanism, which in 
Old Kingdom Kandu could hai-dly be hinges, the 
door had swung gently to the side. 

Dent,' his voice Ml of wonder, said, “Son of a 
bitch.” 

We switched on our flashlights, stanching the 
flow of cool darkness that came at us from a nar- 
row passageway. We stooped and went in, looking 
first at the door; but the mechanism, whatever it 
was, was hidden and all we could see was stone. 

“Look at this,” said Whitebread, whose un- 
canny, eyeglassed, library eyes had caught 
something farther on. In the jagged hieratic letters 
of Kandu, an inscription was carved in the wall. 
Bending close I read out; 
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“Beware ... of .. . dog ...” 

“You’re warm,” said Whitebread. “Just spin 
that last word around and you have the gist of it.” 
He paused, presumably squinting. “I can’t make it 
all out, but I see the words for ‘enter’ and ‘curse,’ 
and the name of a god, Tekni.” 

“Piss on that,” said Dent. 

“Note,” said Whitebread, “how Dent’s 
vocabulary regresses as we descend deeper into the 
savage past, as if you prick!” Dent had swung his 
flashlight beam into Whitebread’s face, which shone 
blood red. The thick lenses incandesced, then cooled 
as the beam swung away. 

“Gentlemen, please,” I said. “Let’s enjoy 
this, shall we? This could be a movie— The Curse of 
the Kandu Tomb. ” 

Tomb. 

“Complete with echo effects.” 

Still stooped, especially poor Dent, we fol- 
lowed the passage a few yards farther, where it 
opened into a large circular vault. We straightened 
up. Like klieg lights at a carnival, three flashlight 
beams swept the stone walls that leaned in and met 
in an uneasy dome. The beams swept the floor, then 
joined in a glowing puddle at our feet. We stood in 
uncomfortable silence. 

I said: “Out to lunch?” 

“Maybe whoever it is,” said the darkness high 
above Dent’s boots, “is buried underneath.” 

Does this look like Westminster Abbey to 
you?” asked Whitebread’s voice, a little sharp. 
“There is absolutely no ancient example of floor 
burial in a crypt. It just wasn’t done.” 

“No one would be caught dead that way, 
right?” said Dent, and snorted. Immediately two 
flashlight beams struck his face, an unwieldy comic 
mask with large ears, one of which he was picking. 

“Dent, boychik,” I said, “better leave the 
scholarship to Whitebread and the comedy to me.” 

“In any case,” said Whitebread, “there would 
be some kind of marker, or at least some irregular- 
ity in the surface. But this floor is regular, like the 
walls. And smooth.” He stooped and ran a rosy 
hand along the stone. “Uncannily smooth, in fact. 
In fact, this hardly seems to be ancient workman- 
ship.” 

“Neither did the door,” I said. “Them an- 
cients can sure keep you guessing.” 

“We might as well have another look at that 
door,” said Whitebread, “since we haven’t found 
anything behind it.” 

“But dust,” I said, and sneezed by way of il- 
lustration. The report was loud, too loud, and 
seemed to be coming from the passageway. 

“Hell!” said Dent as three beams of light 
plunged into the passageway, pulling us behind 
them in a crazy crouching run. But they met no 


“Blessing,” said Whitebread. 
‘“He who enters 
will receive from Tekni 
a blessing and that which 
his soul delights in.’ 

This is a temple, not a tomb.” 


daylight. They rammed against stone, a flush un- 
broken wall. Whatever mechanism had let the door 
open, and now had let it close, remained invisible. 

In the sudden closeness we could hear each 
other breathe. “All right,” I said quietly. “If we got 
in we can get out.” 

“That,” said Whitebread even more quietly, 
“is a fallacy.” 

“Fuck your fallacy,” said Dent, kicking the 
door with an enormous boot but making only a 
modest thud. He pressed a shoulder against the 
stone and I did the same, straining; finally 
Whitebread, crouching low, joined us, but soon fell 
away. 

“Fine,” he said, “fuck the fallacy. But even 
you, dear Dent, cannot fuck with the laws of 
mechanics. Without the crowbars we are midgets.” 

Now I slid to the floor and Dent, with a 
grunt, did the same. The three of us sat like Asian 
beggars, our backs to the walls, our crossed legs ir- 
relevantly lit by the prone flashlights, our heads lost 
in dark thought. 

“Peanut butter,” I said. 

After a minute WhitebreEid said, “The provi- 
sions are outside, too. Besides, we didn’t bring any 
peanut butter.” 

“I know. That’s not the point. I just thought 
of the worst way to die.” 

Apparently the topic was no longer of in- 
terest. 

“I mean the worst.” 

Silence. 

“Much worse than being buried alive— you’ll 
be glad to hear.” 

“I wish,” said Whitebread, “I could make this 
out.” He was standing now, stooping over the in- 
scription, which hovered in his flashlight’s beam like 
the picture on an ill-tuned tv. “Old Kingdom 
hieratic is probably the trickiest Kandu dialect, you 
know, and that’s saying something.” 

“I am kind of hungry, actually,” I said. “High 
adventure affects me that waJ^ I do wish I had 
something to eat.” I fingered my canteen. “At least 
we have water. A little bread s,nd this would be a 
perfect little jail cell. No. With peanut butter it 
would be perfect.” 

“I was in jail once,” s£iid Dent. “I don’t 
remember being fed any peanut butter. The food 
ain’t so bad, anyway. What’s bad is there’s no tail.” 

I could hear his heel thudding childishly against the 
floor. “At least none of the faggots went ^ter me.” 
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“Really not?” I said. “They must have been 
blind.” 

“Because I’m big is why, wise guy. Nobody 
messed with me.” 

“If only I had some real light,’’ said White- 
bread. He was tracing the sunken letters with his 
pink hand, as if they were Braille. 

P eanut butter,” I said, “is my favorite food. 
My wife is crazy about it too; it’s a miracle 
she keeps her figure. When we open a new 
jar, we fight over who gets to stick a finger in first. 
Once we were choosing over it— you know, once 
twice three shoot, like kids do— and on ‘shoot’ I 
stuck my finger in. She was furious. She had her 
revenge, though. Next week I opened what I 
thought was a brand new jar, I was all ready to 
puncture that virion surface, and there it was. A 
gouged-out X.” 

Pause. 

“Her name is Xaviera, you know.” 

Dent said, “God, I wish I had some tail.” 
“Then my wife read a letter in the Sunday 
Times from Dr. Heimlich, who invented the 
Heimlich Maneuver— it saves you from choking— 
that said there have been cases of people choking 
to death on peanut butter. Apparently if you spread 
it on something, the Heimlich Maneuver can get it 
out, but if you eat it with a spoon it can lodge in 
your windpipe or your lungs and nothing can save 
you. So my wife stopped taking it straight, and so 
did I. Except once in a while.” 

"Blessing,” said Whitebread. “It’s ‘bless- 
ing,’ not ‘curse.’ The words are almost identical in 
Kandu.” 

“Of course. So what does it say?” 

“More or less this: ‘He who enters will 
receive from Tekni a blessing and that which his 
soul delights in.’ This is a temple, not a tomb.” 
Tomb. 

I said: “Not a tomb?” 

Tomb. 

Long pause. 

“It’s too bad,” I said, “that we didn’t go back 
to the village and tell someone about this site 
before we excavated. That would be standard pro- 
cedure, and now I know why.” 

“We didn’t know what we had,” said White- 
bread, “until we found the door. And once we 
found the door it was impossible to stop.” 

I stood up, as far as possible. “Let’s go back 
in the vault,” I said. “Maybe there’s an opening we 
missed in the walls, or . . . something.” 

We moved slowly through the cramped 
passage, running our flashlight beams and our 
fingers along the walls and ceilings but finding 
hardly a snag— only the same impeccable masonry. 


In the vault, whose emptiness was now intelligible 
but no less nasty, we kept up the exercise until our 
fingers looked and felt like stone. We found 
nothing. The vault was like the inside of a glass jar. 
Whitebread, who had set his flashlight on its tail so 
that it lit him eerily from below, and who, with his 
usual physical irrelevance, was leaning against the 
wall, both hands behind his head, as if stretched out 
on a vertical hammock, said: “We saw Bedouin on 
the way. This might be a regular caravan route.” 

“It might,” I said. “But would they bother to 
investigate a hole in the sand? Would they try to 
open the door? Would they have crowbars?” 

“In the immortal words of Fats Waller, ‘One 
never knows, do one?’ ” 

“You guys ever read,” said Dent, whose 
flashlight was lingering over a patch of wall to the 
left of the entry, “that book by Haimendorff, about 
the temples in Narbas?” 

“Of course,” said Whitebread, “Why?” 

“He says they have a long entryway, and 
then a circular part. Just like this.” Dent really was 
an archaeologist. I suppose he’d lacked the smarts 
for a life of crime and so had decided on graduate 
school. 

“Right,” said Whitebread. “That’s hardly sur- 
prising, given the cultural connections between 
Kandu and Narbas.” 

“Yeah. Well he says there are other en- 
tryways, for the priesfs. With hidden doors.” 

Whitebread’s arms had dropped to his sides. 
He gazed with something like awe at Dent, who 
continued: “If I remember them layouts he had, one 
of the doors would be right about here.” We heard 
his grunt, heard a muffled rumbling sound, felt a 
draft of fresh darkness in which Dent’s flashlight 
beam was lost. I swung my light up and saw Dent, 
grinning his satyr’s grin, standing beside a small 
but unmistakable doorway. Gesturing with a new- 
found elegance, he said, “Shall we go, gentlemen?” 

“Dent,” I said, “I retract. From now on we 
leave the scholarship and the comedy to you.” 

“Agreed, devoutly agreed,” said Whitebread, 
“with one reservation. We can’t bank entirely on 
this analogy to Narbas. Let us not go rushing 
through that hole, which may be all it is. Let’s 
make sure, for example, that there’s a floor there. 
We’ve done too much rushing today, which is why 
we’re in the frying pan; let’s not go rushing into—” 

“Shut up,” said Dent abruptly. “Listen ...” 

But he said nothing. His head was oddly 
cocked. At last he said, “You guys hear that?” 

We listened, and gradually heard: the desert 

wind? 

“A woman.” 

It was. A woman’s voice, distant, that seemed 
to be calling. 
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“I’m going,” said Dent. Ducking, he squeezed 
his frame through the opening. We heard his boots, 
rapid, on stone. (There was a floor, then.) We ap- 
proached the doorway. 

The door slammed shut. 

I t happened so quickly and violently that 
Whitebread’s flashlight, which fortunately was 
ahead of either of our faces, was smashed. It 
dangled pathetically from his hand; he stared at it 
as if about to cry. I grabbed it and flung it across 
the darkness, where it stumbled and vanished. 
“Come on,” I said, and rammed a shoulder against 
the stone. Whitebread did likewise, but the stone ig- 
nored us. 

“Dent,” Whitebread yelled feebly, his mouth 
to the stone, “Dent!” 

“Save your wind,” I said. “The wall’s a good 
foot thick. If he got out he’ll come back for us, if 
not this way then the way we came in. He’ll have 
the crowbars.” 

“It took the three of^s.” 

“That woman couldn’t have been alone, not in 
the Great Desert. At worst. Dent can go back to 
the village for help. The oxygen should last that 
long, and we have water.” 

Pacified, Whitebread sat down as I had. My 
flashlight’s beam wandered idly across the floor and 
stopped at the base of the opposite wall. After a 
minute’s loud silence I said: 

“Xaviera likes chunky, I like smooth. Chunky 
is kid’s stuff.” 

' Long pause. 

“I was lying before, when I said I only take it 
straight once in a while. The truth is, I do it every 
night, when Xaviera’s asleep. I sneak out to the kit- 
chen, I take a spoon, I do it. I know it’s dangerous, 
but that just makes it more exciting. Dr. Heimlich 
should have realized that before he sent in his 
pedantic little letter.” 

Whitebread had risen and was walking across 
the vault. 

“Any doctor worth his hire, if that’s con- 
ceivable, should know that peanut butter is a return 
to the womb, an oceanic experience. We want to 
drown in peanut butter, even though, of course, it’s 
as horrible an end as anyone can imagine. So once 
we know there’s a genuine danger of drowning in 
it, so to speak, how can we resist?” 

“Entryways,” said Whitebread, with a buzz- 
ing stress on the last consonant. “Plural.” 

He was squatting in the penumbra of the 
beam, examining the lower wall. “I don’t remember 
Haimendorff’s floor plans, but I do know the an- 
cients had a sense of symmetry. If one hidden door 
is on the left, another should be on the right, direct- 
ly opposite.” He put both hands against the stone 


and pressed. I got up quickly i;o help, keeping my 
light trained on the spot, but Whitebread said, 
“Turn it off.” 

“Why?” 

“Please.” 

The instant the light died, I saw what he had 
seen. The outline of the dooi" was emerging as 
Whitebread pushed— an outline in golden light. The 
frame of light grew, streaming out as in some 
sweet P3d;hagorean vision. I added my weight to 
Whitebread’s, the door swung open, and we were 
swamped by a tide of light. But this was not, we 
saw as our eyes made fists and focused, the out- 
doors; it was a corridor that ended, at some in- 
determinate distance, in a pure square of light that 
had to be— 

“Could it be—” 

“One way to find out,” said Whitebread, and 
instantly his silhouette was thinning into the bright 
distance. I stooped to follow, heard a crash, and 
everything went dark. 

I was quite conscious. There had been a 
gentle tap, barely a breath, on the crown of my 
head. If I had moved an inch faster that tap would 
have shattered me like a lightbulb. 

A little background is called for here. Until 
this afternoon I had not led a charmed life, exactly, 
but neither had I been especially unlucky. I had 
never thought of myself as doomed and was not 
about to start now; so, after a brazenly prodigal 
swig on my canteen, I sat down in completely dark 
silence and considered the alternatives. There were 
none. On the other hand, I was an archaeologist 
and ought to have had some spticial insight into the 
situation. True, I’d never gotten past the preface of 
Haimendorff’s book— he thanked so many other 
scholars that I knew he hadn’t done any original 
work— but I still had my conceptual skills. 

Symmetry. 

All right: I had Whitebread’s conceptual 
skills. At this point it hardly mattered whose they 
were. Symmetry. There was an entrance from the 
north, an entrance from the south, and we’d come 
in from the west. 

I flicked on the flashlight and approached the 
wall directly opposite the open corridor. I pressed 
my shoulder against what seemed to be the central 
slab. I felt it give. 

And then I smelled that earthy, that pungent 
and grainy, that oily, sweet, and all-embracing 
smell, welling up as the door opened. It drew me in, 
pulled me by the nose along a passage that grew 
ever narrower, slicker, and more 5delding. Sinking, 
I understood that I was getting my blessing, as 
Dent and Whitebread had gotten theirs. And let me 
tell you, while I still can move my mouth— it’s not 
such a bad way to die. 10 
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The Specialist 

by Clark Howard 

TM A SALESMAN/ HE SAID. 'I SELL DEATH.' 

THE ONLY SURPRISE WAS THE PRICE. 

H arry Collier owned the newest, nicest, most on your way out, Vernon,” he said to the cook as the 
modern restaurant-coffee shop in the suburb couple left. 

of Lakeford. He got most of the business trade When he had finished his tally, Harry folded the 

at lunch, more than a good share of diners-out for sup- register tape and put it into the cash box. He locked 
per, and practically all of the late-snack crowd from the cash box in his office, then returned to the counter 
the moviehouse do\vn the block. Business, as far as to turn off the coffeemaker. 

Harry was concerned, .could not have been better. “More coffee?” he first asked his lone customer. 

With his net earnings continuing to climb, he was “I’ll just finish this, thanks,” said the man. 

seriously considering opening a second restaurant, “Don’t believe I’ve seen you in here before,” 

closer to the city, pfrhaps even with a cocktail lounge Harry said casually. 

off to the side. “Just passing through,” the man said. 

Harry’s place closed at twelve o’clock, every Harry nodded. “Salesman?” 

night except Sunday, and it was Harry’s practice to The man looked at Harry rather thoughtfully 

return at that hour i:o let the late help go, total up the for a moment. “Kind of,” he said, 

register, and lock up. He had two reasons for continu- “I thought so,” said Harry, pleased with the ac- 

ing this habit: first, he had invested a great deal of curacy of his guess. “What do you sell?” 

time and money in the business, and he liked to per- The man smiled in amusement. “If I told you,” 

sonally account for every penny, every day; and he said, “you wouldn’t Ijelieve me.” 
second, returning to the restaurant that way every “Huh? Why not?” Harry wanted to know, 

night gave him a chance to get away from Beatrice, The customer shruggeT “You just wouldn’t, 

his wife, for an extra hour or so. that’s all.” 

While the former reason was more or less habit, “Listen,” Harry said confidently, “I’ve seen all 

the latter, the urge to escape from Beatrice, was kinds of salesmen in my time. It wouldn’t surprise me, 
becoming increasingdy more important to Harry with no matter what you sell, believe me.” 
each new day. He and Beatrice had not been compati- “Okay,” said the man. He fell silent then, ap- 

ble for some time now— physically, mentally, or any parently satisfied to let it go at that, 
other way. They lived together like strangers. Harry “Well, aren’t you going to tell me?” Harry 

would have divorced, her long ago except that it would asked, his curiosity now thoroughly aroused, 
have cost him far too much. He knew Beatrice would The customer looked intently at Collier for a 

take him for every dime he had. She was that way: long moment, then grunted softly and turned back to 
greedy. If it had not been for Beatrice’s ^eed, Harry his coffee. It was obvious that he had no intention of 
would never have become involved with the man answering Harry’s question. 

named Baxter in th(i first place. “Tell you what,” said Harry, “you tell me what 

It was on a Saturday night that Harry first met you sell and if it surprises me the least little bit. I’ll 
the man named Baxter. He had come, as usual, at clos- tear up your check. The meal will be on the house. How 
ing time and was standing behind the cashier’s about it?” 

counter, tallying up the register receipts. One The man turned his check over and looked at it. 

waitress and the night cook were ready to leave but Club sandwich, pie, and coffee. Five dollars and forty 
were waiting around for a last customer to go. That cents. He began to chuckle softly, shaking his head 
last customer was the man named Baxter, although back and forth as if he could not believe what he was 
Harry didn’t know it at the time. Baxter was sitting about to do. * 

oyer his coffee at the front counter, smoking a “Are we alone in here?” he asked, looking 

cigarette. around the quiet, empty restaurant. 

Deciding that the customer would probably “Completely,” said Harry. “You saw the help 

order nothing more, Harry nodded to his help and leave. Why?” 

dismissed them from their shift. “Lock the front door “Just being careful,” said the man. “Being 
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**Sorry, but I don’t do 
single jobs. I’m a specialist. 
I do group work. 

I specialize in jobs 
involving two 
or more victims, 
where the deaths must 
appear accidental . . . 
My minimum fee is 
fifty thousand dollars.” 


careful is a big part of my business.” He pushed the 
check across the counter to Harry. “All right, it’s a 
deal.” 

“Okay,” said Harry. “What do you sell?” 

The man lifted his cup and took the last swallow 
of coffee. He dabbed at his lips with a napkin. Then he 
smiled. 

“I sell death,” he said. 

Collier frowned and his mouth dropped open 
slightly. “You sell what?” , 

“Death,” the man repeated. “I sell death. I’m a 
professional killer.” 

Harry could not have been more surprised. 
“You’re joking,” he said. His eyes narrowed as he 
added, “Aren’t you?” 

The man shook his head. “No,” he answered, “I 
am not. I never joke about death.” He stood up to 
leave. “My meal is on you, I believe. You’ll have to ad- 
mit you were surprised.” 

“Wait a minute,” said Harry, coming around 
the counter to block the door. “How do I know you’re 
not trying to hustle me? Can you prove that’s what you 
do?” 

“Don’t be absurd,” said the man. “How could I 
possibly prove such a thing?” 

“I’ll tell you how,” Harry said. He was thinking 
at that moment of Beatrice, his troublesome, bother- 
some, completely incompatible wife. “I’ll hire you,” 
Harry told the man in a soft, almost whispering voice. 
“I’ll hire you to kill someone for me.” 

“Sorry,” said the man, “but I don’t do single 
jobs. You see. I’m a specialist. I do group work.” 

Harry Collier frowned again. “What? Group 
work? What in the hell are you talking about?” 

The man sighed impatiently, giving Collier the 
impression that he now wished he had gone ahead 
and paid the check himself. “Look,” he said in a meas- 
ured tone, ”do you remember about a year ago 
when a yacht blew up off Long Island and killed 
the entire board of directors of Martin Variety Stores? 
Well, I’m the one who made that yacht blow up.” 

Collier’s mouth was agape; astonishment was 
etched in his face, as he stared at his customer and 
wondered with every curious bone in his body whether 
to believe him. 

“And,” the man continued, “about two years 


ago when the three senior members of the wealthy 
Jobey family, with all the mining and oil interests, died 
when an automobile in which they were riding sudden- 
ly went off a mountain road— do you remember that? 
Well, I fixed the car on that one. That’s what I mean 
when I say group work. I specia lize in jobs involving 
two or more victims, where the deaths must appear 
accidental. Do you understand now?” 

“I— I think so,” said Harry. He drew out a hand- 
kerchief and wiped the back of his neck. “Uh, 
how much do you charge to— uh, for your work?” 

“My minimum fee is fifty thousand dollars.” 

“And, uh— how many people would you, uh, 
handle for that amount?” 

“A maximum of four,” said the man, “but why 
are you so interested? Don’t tell me there are four 
people you want disposed of?” 

“No, no,” Harry said quickly. “But suppose 
there was one person I wanted done away with, and 
I was willing to pay one-fourth of your fee. And sup- 
pose I had three friends each in the same predicament, 
and each of them were willing to pay a similar amount. 
Would you, uh, be willing to discuss it?” 

The man rubbed his chin thoughtfully. “The vic- 
tims are people here in this town?” he wanted to 
know. 

“Yes.” 

“Would it be possible to get them all together in 
one place?” 

“Yes, easily.” 

“And could it be done within the next few days? 
You see, I have other plans—” 

“Within the next few days would be fine,” 
Harry assured him. 

“I would consider it, then,” the man answered. 

“Well, I think I might be able to arrange such a 
transaction,” Harry said, trying; to sound sinister. 

“You think?" A note of amusement tinged the 
man’s voice. “This isn’t like ordering tomorrow’s 
bread, you know. When will you be certain?” 

“In the morning,” Harry said quickly. “Give me 
until morning.” 

The man pondered for a moment, glancing at his 
watch, pursing his lips. “Ordinarily I don’t operate 
this way,” he said, “but I’ve had a long drive today 
and it’s late and I’m tired. All right. I’ll find a motel 
for the night and come back in the morning.” 

“Good,” said Harry, “good. I’m sure I can 
arrange it by then.” 

They walked to the door a.nd Harry unlocked it 
to let the man out. 

“By the way,” he said, “my name is Harry Col- 
lier. I don’t believe you mentioned yours.” 

“Call me Baxter,” the man told him. 

After the man named Bajiter had gone. Collier 
went into his office adjoining the restaurant kitchen. 
He sat down at his desk and picked up the telephone. 
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dialing a number from memory. Presently a man’s 
voice answered. 

“Walter?” said Collier. “This is Harry. Walter, 
I want you to listen to me very carefully. How would 
you like to get rid of your wife?” 

A t ten o’clock the next morning, the man called 
Baxter retur ned to Harry Collier’s restaurant 
and ordered breakfast. He sat in the farthest 
rear booth and ate his meal in a leisurely manner as he 
glanced through the early edition of the paper. 

Just after the waitress had poured him a sec- 
ond cup of coffee, Harry Collier slid into the seat op- 
posite him. 

“It’s all set,” Harry said quietly, without 
preliminary. 

Baxter looked at him severely over the rim of his 
raised cup. “Maybe it is and maybe it isn’t,” he said 
evenly. 

Harry’s brow wrinkled. “What do you mean?” 
“I’ve got to have details, information,” said 
Baxter. “I don’t go into something like this blind, you 
know.” 

“Of course,” said Harry. “I understand. I didn’t 
mean to rush you. A^Hiat do you want to know?” 
“First, who are the proposed victims?” 

Harry took a deep breath. “My wife is one. And 
the wives of three friends of mine.” 

Baxter nodded. “All right. Who are the 
friends?” 

“Does that ms.tter?” said Harry. 

“To me it does. I never work in the dark. 
Everything has to be open and above-board. I told 
you once, I am a sp€icialist.” 

Harry sighed. “All right, whatever you say. The 
men are Walter Daniels, Frank Monroe, and Richard 
Harrow.” 

“Names mean nothing to me,” said Baxter. 
“Who are they?” 

“Well, Walter owns the theater down the street 
and also three drive-in movies in the area. Frank has a 
couple of bowling alleys and a real estate business on 
the side. Dick Harrow has a chain of shoe stores. 
They’re all reputable businessmen, all well regarded 
in the community.” 

“I see,” said Baxter. “And each is willing to 
contribute one-fourth of my fee?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, then, v'e may have a deal,” Baxter told 
him. “When can I meet the others?” 

“You want to meet them?” Harry asked in sur- 
prise. “I don’t know if they’d go for that or not.” 
“Why not?” Baxter asked coolly. 

“I— I don’t know,” said Harry, fumbling for 
words. “They might not— I mean—” 

“They might not trust me, is that what you’re 
trying to say? They (jxpect me to trust them, but they 


don’t want to be exposed to me, is that it? Well, 
perhaps we had better forget the whole thing, Mr. Col- 
lier.” Baxter finished his coffee and reached for his 
check. 

“Now hold on,” said Collier in a low, urgent 
voice. “That’s not it at all. Don’t misunderstand, 
please. It’s just that we— well, we’ve never been 
mixed up in anything like this before. We, uh, don’t 
quite know how to act. But if you want to meet them. 
I’ll arrange it. For any time you say. Is that 
agreeable?” 

Baxter hesitated for a moment, then sat back. 
“All right.” He sighed and rubbed his chin thoughtful- 
ly for a moment. “Now about your wives. I believe you 
said they know one another, is that correct?” 

‘That’s right. They’re all very close, as a matter 
of fact. They meet for lunch every Wednesday, they 
play bridge every Sunday night; they’ll be playing 
tonight at my house.” 

Baxter raised his eyebrows. “You mean they’ll 
all be together at your house tonight?” 

“Yes, they will,” Harry said, slightly puzzled. 
“Why?” 

“Will there be anyone else there besides the 
wives?” Baxter wanted to know. 

“No, not until later. The husbands usually meet 
here around eight- thirty or so. I close early on Sunday 
nights and we have a drink back in my office and then 
go on over to whichever house the girls are at.” 

Baxter fixed Harvy Collier in a flat gaze. “Is 
your house insured, Mr. Collier?” 

“Certainly. Why do you ask?” 

“Would you mind very much if I blew it up?” 

Harry’s eyes widened. “If you what?” 

“Look, Mr. Collier, my main specialty is making 

a job look like an accident. This is to reduce as much as 
possible the dangers of subsequent routine investiga- 
tion by the police department, coroner’s office, and 
such. It protects me, it protects the people who hire 
me. In order for everyone to be as safe as possible, the 
job must be done properly.” 

“But my house,” Harry said reluctantly, “I 
don’t know. I have a small collection of paintings, 
some rare books I’ve picked up, and a rather valuable 
stamp collection I’ve worked on for years. I’m very 
fond of all those things.” 

“Exactly,” said Baxter. “What else would put 
you more in the clear than having your own home and 
all the things you value so highly completely 
destroyed? Usually a husband is the first suspect when 
his wife is killed. If you let me do it this way. I’ll 
guarantee that ^ou will be the last one under 
suspicion.” 

“I don’t know,” Harry said, his expression 
pained. “How would you go about it anyway? It’s a big 
house, nine rooms, all brick.” 

“Gas-heated, I presume,” said Baxter. “Most 
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homes in this part of the country are.” 

“Yes, we use gas,” Harry admitted. 

“Floor furnaces in every room?” 

“Yes, but—” 

Baxter smiled. “Then it will be a very simple 
matter, Mr. Collier. I have a foolproof way of doing it. 
Completely undetectable. All I have to have is your ap- 
proval. You won’t really be losing anything, you know; 
it’ll be the insurance company’s loss. You can always 
start new collections of books and paintings. You’ll 
have plenty of time for it; you’ll be a bachelor again, 
remember.” 

The word “bachelor” did it. Harry was finally 
convinced. There was too much of Beatrice in the 
house anyway: the wallpaper, the furniture, 
everything. This way he would have a fresh start all 
the way around. 

“All right,” he consented. “Blow it up.” 

“Fine,” said Baxter. “Now, what time will the 
other men be meeting you here?” 

“Well, Walter and Fryik usually come in about 
seven and have supper. Dick gets here about seven- 
thirty and joins them. Then about eight I close the 
place up. We sit around my office for a while, have a 
drink, and leave about nine, nine-fifteen.” 

“How long does it take to get from here to your 
house?” 

Harry shrugged. “Ten minutes or so.” 

“All right,” said Baxter, “tonight you and your 
friends will go through exactly the same routine you 
do every Sunday night. Except that tonight I’ll join 
you for a few minutes in order to meet the others and 
tell all of you how this will be done and what to do 
afterward. I’ll be here about ten minutes after you 
close. Is there a back door?” 

“Yes, right through the kitchen, off the alley. 
I’ll leave it unlocked. Will you, uh, do it tonight?” 

“Yes. I’ll be with you for only a few minutes 
tonight, then I’ll go straight to your house. The job 
won’t take long. You and your friends will still be here 
when the police notify you of the tragedy. Of course, 
you’ll all register the expected shock and disbelief—” 

“Of course.” 

“You won’t see me again after it’s over,” Bax- 
ter continued. “I’ll leave you the address of a Swiss 
bank where you are to send the money. I don’t suppose 
I need warn you that if payment isn’t made promptly I 
will return some night and—” 

“You’ll be paid,” Harry said quickly. 

Baxter smiled. ‘ ‘That’s what I like about dealing 
with reputable people: they’re so dependable.” He got 
up to leave. “Incidentally, I want you to sketch me a 
map from here to yoim home so I won’t have to waste 
any time finding it. Have it ready for me when I get 
here.” 

Baxter left the booth. Collier watched him pay 
his check and leave the restaurant. After Baxter was 


out of sight, Harry sighed and glanced at his watch. It 
was a few minutes before noon. 

Maybe he’d go home for lunch today, he 
thought. Just to see Beatrice orie last time. 

A t ten past eight Walter Daniels and Richard 
Harrow were sitting on the oversized leather 
couch that Harry used to interview waitres- 
ses. Frank Monroe sat in the overstuffed chair next to 
Harry’s desk. 

They looked up eagerly as Harry rose at his desk 
to greet the man named Baxter. Baxter was carrjdng 
a small black satchel, about half the size of an ordinary 
briefcase. Harry made the inti'oductions somewhat 
uneasily, then sat on the arm of the couch and offered 
Baxter the chair behind the desk. They all watched as 
Baxter carefully placed the satchel directly in the 
center of the desk. 

“Gentlemen,” said Ba.xter in his quiet, 
businesslike tone, “I’ll be brief. I insisted on this 
meeting for two reasons. First, t,o establish a mutuali- 
ty of trust and confidence betwesen us; and second, to 
brief you on how this tragedy will be accomplished and 
how I will expect each of you to conduct yourselves 
after it has happened. I want to emphasize that after 
the event, which will take place tonight, I will disap- 
pear. Now you know, of course, that my work is 
guaranteed to look like a legitimate accident. There 
will never be the slightest suspicion to the contrary. 
Therefore you must understemd that any clues, 
anything that causes one or all of you to be suspected 
by the authorities, will of necessity have to have come 
from one of you. In short, if anj of you get caught, it 
will be your own fault, not mine. 

“I want to caution you to say nothing to each 
other where there is even the remotest possibility that 
it will be overheard. As a matter of fact, I would 
strongly suggest that you never mention it to one an- 
other at all, ever. You would all do well to go into seclu- 
sion for a while after the funerals. Whether you go to 
that extreme or not, however, I urge each of you to act 
as best you can the part of the bereaved husband. 
Don’t start dating any of the women in your employ, 
or anything else similarly in poor taste. Be sincere, 
gentlemen. Mourn. After all, this will be a tragedy 
which will have repercussions throughout the town. 
You four men will be under constant discussion, con- 
stant observation; so you must be careful, very 
careful. After six months or a year . . . well, things will 
be different then. But for now— use caution!” 

Baxter stood and opened the satchel. “Now,” he 
continued crisply, “as for how the job will be done, I 
will demonstrate.” 

From the satchel he took a square metal box, ap- 
proximately the size of a man’s hairbrush. Two short 
springs dangled from its side. There was a small key 
hole in its top. 
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“This,” Baxt(jr said, holding it up for them to 
see, “is a little invention of mine. It is designed 
somewhat on the principle of a wind-up toy. I merely 
put a small key into this hole and turn it a few times to 
activate the mechaiiism. When this is done, a small 
wheel inside begins to rotate very slowly. I than take 
these two springs sind attach the box to a gas pipe. 
Usually this is done in the area around the gas meter. 
After it is securely attached, I am free to go on my 
way. The little wheel inside continues to turn until a 
certain position is reached. Then it forces a wire into 
contact with a small battery. This explodes four 
dynamite caps. The explosion is not very great, but it 
is violent enough to blow a hole in the gas pipe. And, of 
course, with gas in the gas pipe, and the pipe running 
into every room in the house— well, goodbye house.” 

Baxter looked around the room slowly. They 
were all sitting with mouths partly open, eyes wide 
with fascination. “Have I explained it adequately, 
gentlemen?” he asked. 

No one answered. Baxter put the little bomb 
back into the satchel and snapped it shut. He 
withdrew a small ca,rd from his vest pocket, on which 
was printed the name of a bank in Bern, Switzerland, 
and the words: To the account of M. Baxter. 

“Just enclose this card in the envelope with my 
payment,” he said, directing his words to Harry Col- 
lier. “I would suggest a cashier’s check, preferably 
purchased at one of the foreign exchange banks in the 
city. They handle such transactions almost hourly, so 
it will be more or le.ss routine to them. Any questions, 
gentlemen?” 

There were none. 

“Very well,” said Baxter, “I will be on my way, 
then.” He picked up the map Harry Collier had 
sketched showing the way to the Collier house. “Don’t 
bother to see me out; I can find my own way. Remem- 
ber to remain here until you are notified of the, uh, ter- 
rible tragedy. Goodbye, gentlemen.” 

Baxter steppc^d out of the office and drew the 
door shut behind him. He paused for a moment in the 
deserted kitchen tC' congratulate himself. That went 
well, he thought. They have enough to think about and 
talk about for at least an hour. But to be on the safe side, 
I’ll just give them thirty minutes. 

He walked toward the rear door through which 
he had entered, and as he walked his hands deftly re- 
opened the satchel and removed the little wind-up 


bomb. Tucking the empty satchel under one arm, he 
used both hands to hold the bomb and insert its wind- 
ing key. He turned the key three times, counting three 
soft clicks, each representing ten minutes of unwind- 
ing time for the spring inside. Having activated the 
rotary wheel, Baxter stopped briefly next to the large 
quadruple oven, and slid it around to the back of the 
pipe where it could not be seen. Making sure the large 
doors were shut tight, Baxter then blew out the pilot 
and turned on the oven control to let each oven begin 
filling with gas. 

The entire sequence of movements took him but 
twenty-five seconds, and then he proceeded on into 
the alley, closing the door loudly to let Harry Collier 
and his friends know he was gone. He walked down 
the alley toward his car. 

B axter arrived at Harry Collier’s house at 
eight-forty. He rang the bell and was admitted 
almost immediately by Beatrice Collier. He 
accompanied her into the library, where three women 
were seated around a card table. 

“Is everything all right?” Beatrice asked. 
“Perfectly,” assured Baxter. 

“Has it— I mean, when— ’’said Mrs. Walter 
Daniels, groping for words. 

“in about twenty minutes,” said Baxter, an- 
swering the obvious question. 

“Did you have an^ trouble getting them all to- 
gether?” Mrs. Frank Monroe wanted to know. 
“None,” said Baxter, “no trouble at all.” 

“How did they act?” Mrs. Richard Harrow 
asked curiously. 

“Rather nervous, but determined,” Baxter 
answered after a moment’s thought. He glanced at 
them each in turn, and when there did not seem to be 
any further questions, said, “And now, ladies. I’m 
afraid I must be on my way. if you would care to settle 
your accounts now...” 

“Certainly,” said Beatrice Collier. The other 
women followed her over to a buffet where they 
opened their purses. In turn each handed Baxter a 
sheaf of currency containing twelve thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

“Thank you kindly, ladies,” Baxter said pleas- 
antly. “And may I wish each of you success and hap- 
piness in your new life.” 

The ladies smiled. Beatrice Collier escorted 
Baxter to the door. 

A few minutes later, as he was driving out of 
town, Baxter heard a great rumble and in the rear- 
view mirror saw,a faint glow light up the edge of the 
sky just above the town’s rooftops. He glanced at his 
watch. It was one minute past nine. The restaurant 
had gone up right on time. 

Of course, that was no surprise to Baxter. He 
was a specialist. fS 
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UNTIL THE FINAL MOMENT, IT'S HARD TO TELL THE DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN A TRICK AND A TREAT. 


T he leaves of October reached into the hazy 
autumn sun, coasting down into the gold 
which belongs exclusively to that season 
called harvest time. 

Tammy and Stephanie, two little girls ten 
years old, complete with gawky bodies and a shine 
in their eyes, skated down the sidewalks of 
Primrose Street, a street laden with aging houses 
and big oak trees. 

They were playing, the leaves swirling and 
curling, skating down to the house where She lived, 
in the House with the porch and the blinds and the 
quiet. The leaves fell. The wind stopped. 

Stephanie lurched and fell over a wide crack 
in the cement where a tree root surged upwards. 
Tammy stopped to help her up. 

“You okay?” Tammy asked in a hoarse 
whisper. 

“Yeah, skinned my knee, that’s all.” 

“Did she see us?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“I don’t think she’s home.” 

“I dare you to go find out.” 

“Are you serious?” 

“I will, if you will.” 

They took off their skates and left them in a 
clumsy lump by the water meter near the curb. 
They started toward the house, breathing heavily. 

Tammy’s large brown eyes grew larger. She 
tugged at a dark pigtail and chewed her lower lip 
pensively. 


Stephanie ran a hand ne]"vously through her 
strawberry blond curls and scotched at her elbow. 

The path leading up to the huge porch was in- 
ordinately long and was bordered by a spiky, un- 
trimmed plant of a deep green color. 

The House did look deserted. The blinds were 
shut. When they reached the porch steps, both let 
out a huge sigh. They mounted the steps quickly 
and found themselves upon the verandah’s slick, 
gray boards all too soon. Their eyes swept the emp- 
ty porch. The sterile aspect newjr failed to frighten. 
Here, no potted plants sunned, no toys sat 
undefended. Here, no umbrellas sprawled, no out- 
door furniture lounged about, bright with color. 
Nothing lived here. The door looked out at them 
darkly with a dull brass knocker. And the picture 
window caressed its resident blinds with a stubborn 
single-mindedness. 

“She’d yell if she saw us.” 

“She's not home.” 

“Does anyone ever see her?” asked 
Stephanie, one eye twitching. She didn’t know what 
to do with her feet. She shift<!d her weight from 
one foot to the other constantly. 

Tammy frowned. Stephanie stood still with 
distinct effort, head cocked, imitating Tammy’s. 
They listened for a sound. 

“Mother said she’s a widow and she’s fond of 
birds,” Tammy said suddenly. 

“What birds?” 

“Can’t you hear them?” 
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''^Remember 
Harold Anderson? 

He disappeared when 
he was four. 

They never did 
find him . . . 
Maybe she took him. 
Maybe she fed him 
to her crows!" 

Stephanie held herself with an even more 
steadfast quiet, swallowing slowly, wetting her rosy 
lips with a thoughtful tongue. 

There was a noise, something, a soft chatter- 
ing. 

“Something—” 

“Yeah.” Tammy nodded. 

“Cooing? Doves? What kind of birds?” 

“Daddy said she keeps old black crows with 
orange beaks.” 

“No, really?” 

Tammy giggled. “I don’t know— maybe 
they’re ravens.” 

“Ssh— hush— but where would she keep 
them?” 

The dark-haired girl looked around the porch 
and abruptly pointed upwards towards a meshed ex- 
panse in the porch ceiling. 

“Up there— behind that thing. See the latch?” 

“No, do you really think so?” 

Tammy’s brown eyes deepened. She didn’t 
say anything, couldn’t say an 3 d;hing right away, her 
belief was too strong for that. 

“Let’s go. She might come and catch us.” 

“Yeah.” 

And thejr started for home. The sun had set 
and a cold, brittle wind was cutting through their 
jackets. They did not want to talk about her, but 
their minds were full of her and the flapping of 
wings. 

E ach year the school had the children sell 
Halloween candy to raise money, little 
plastic bags of candy individually wrapped 
in twists of wax paper, the soft orange and black 
kind that no one liked to eat. 

Stephanie and Tammy were selling it on 
Primrose Street, the street where she lived, the 
woman with the blinds, the empty porch and invisi- 
ble birds. They were taking turns (you get that 
house and I get that one) but Stephanie didn’t want 
to knock on her door by herself; a light was burning 
behind the blinds which slanted open, meaning she 
was home . . . 

“Scaredy cat,” Tammy whispered. A dog 


howled out in the distance. Stejjhanie jumped, drop- 
ping her clutch of sacks. 

“Oh, come on!” Tammy hissed, but her lips 
were soft. She touched Stephanie’s shoulder en- 
couragingly and helped her gather her sacks. 

Then they went up to th(j house and knocked 
on the door with their fists because they were 
afraid to use the knocker. 

They were just about to leave when the door 
opened a crack. 

“What you want? I’m sleeping,” said a voice. 
Her voice, the voice they had never expected to 
really hear. 

“Hi, my name’s Stephanie. We’re selling—” 

“No thank you; I don’t v/ant any.” The door 
shut firmly in Stephanie’s freckled face. 

The girls turned and ran. They ran until their 
chests were heaving and their voices were erupting 
into spasms of hilarious relief. 

“She’s horrible!” 

“A real weirdo!” 

“Did you hear the birds? ” 

“No.” 

“A parrot, I thought I h(3ard a parrot.” 

“Crows.” 

“What does she feed them?” 

“Little boys.” 

“Remember Harold Anderson? He disap- 
peared when he was four in the playground at the 
nursery school on Cleveland iWenue. They never 
did find him.” 

“Daddy said he went to live with his mother 
and Joe Anderson just doesn’t know how to face 
reality.” 

“Maybe she took him. Maybe she fed him to 
her crows!” 

“No, that’s dumb. If she really feeds them 
flesh, how could she ever get them enough?” 

“A special diet?” 

“My mom’s always going on some kind of 
weird diet. One she’s on now makes her go around 
the house saying, ‘Think thin, Carole!’— gaw, it’s so 
dumb.” 

They started laughing, hugging, and pinching. 
It was time to go home, and they were still safe. 

Trick or treat. 

Stephanie was dressed up like a ballerina with 
a pink tutu and matching pink tights. Unfortunate- 
ly, her mother had made her wear a green shawl 
that clashed, on account of the chilly north wind 
that had kicked up in the late afternoon. 

Tammy was outfitted in a more practical 
disguise, a Davy Crockett suit; complete with the 
’coonskin cap. 

They were making the rounds of the neigh- 
borhood and had reached the part of Primrose 
Street where she was. 



“I got four Milky Ways from the Johnsons.” 


“So what, I got a popcorn ball from Howard’s 
mother and you didn’t. All you got was some taffy! 
Hey, isn’t that H!oward with Stevie Cantu over 
there? Look!” Tammy motioned towards two run- 
ning ghosts, whooping and hollering their way 
across the street. 

“Yeah. One last run before going home, I 
guess. It is getting late, you know.” 

“But aren’t we going to try her house? Her 
light’s on.” 

“Old Black Widow Spider?” 

“Maud Wilkins.” 

“Naw, is that really her name— Maud? I 
mean, I knew abC'Ut the Wilkins part, but Maud? 
Yucko.” 

“Well, let’s go on up there and get it over 
’ with,” Tammy said persuasively, 
j “You want to?” 

j Tammy nodded, her olive cheeks flushing 
j scarlet. 

j Stephanie shrugged with underplayed non- 

I chalance, and they went up the long path to the 
I House and the empty porch. 

They used the brass knocker this time. It fell 
j with an ominous thump that echoed in both girls’ 
■hearts. They stood for a, brief space, feet tingling. 
;They wanted to leave, but they could not. 

Maud Wilkins answered the door, one nervous 
white hand toying with a strand of coal black hair 
, loose from the bun at the nape of her long white 
neck. 

“Yes?” 

“Trick or treat?” the girls said weakly. 

“What?” 

“Trick or treat, lady!” Stephanie said loudly 
as Tammy glanced at her with shock, 
i “Come in then,” she said, opening the door 
wide enough for a patch of lemon yellow light to 
spread its welcoming stain across their faces, 
j The girls exchanged startled glances. Pin- 
pricking shoots of terror were tickling the base of 
! each girl’s spine. What did she mean, “come in, 

’ then”— now? On Halloween? 

I “I couldn’t afford to buy store candy, but I 
made some cookies and hot cocoa. Warm you up 
before you head foi- home. But at least I’m not sick 
this year. And I want to get to know some of my 


neighbors. I’ve been so lonely. I’m so glad you girls 
came up on the porch tonight. Not many will, you 
know.” She was smiling and her lips were red with 
a glossy lipstick and she was young and she had on 
blue jeans and a tight purple t-shirt with “Jackson 
Browne” emblazoned upon it. What had happened 
to the Bird Woman? 

They were standing in the living room of the 
House on Primrose Street. They had entered Her 
house. They were looking around quick-like with 
that tight Nancy Drew slyness they had practiced 
so long in their dreams, to use when the time would 
come for them to actually see inside. 

Oh great disappointment, oh horror of hor- 
rors. It was just a house with lamps and a bright 
orange rug with a black cat nestled before the 
fireplace, a fake gas one, but it was on. A black cat? 
On an orange rug? The girls dropped their bags and 
sat down on the black couch, holding hands for 
strength. Maud watched them with a soft smile on 
her attractive face. 

“I’ll be right back, girls.” 

“She’s not scary at all,” Tammy whispered to 
Stephanie as their eyes followed the receding purple 
t-shirt. She was going to get the cocoa and cookies. 

“I know. I don’t hear any birds either. She’s 
got a cat.” 

“Black on an orange rug. But, that’s no big 
deal, you know?” I 

As if in response, the cat stretched and 
cocked his smooth head in their direction. 

“Aren’t you g’lad? At least we’re safe. Maybe 
we’ll even get to liking her. She said how lonely 
she’s been here. Lived here a year and hasn’t many 
friends.” 

“Sure. Yeah, I guess so,” Tammy said. 

“Here we are, ladies!” Maud was back with 
the refreshments. She set the tray down on the cof- j 
fee table next to a stack of fashion magazines and a I 
paperback copy of The Great Gatsby. \ 

“Thanks ...” 

“Maud, just call me Maud. But I bet I know 
your names without even being told. You’re 
Stephanie and you’re Tammy— right?” 1 

Tammy smiled and turned to Stephanie. “She 
knows our names!” 

Stephanie was drinking her cocoa and soon 
had a cookie stuffed in her mouth. 

“Is it good?” Maud asked. “Tammy, aren’t 
you going to take your treats?” 

Tammy felt embarrassed. Maud was really 
nice— normal. Obligingly, she took the proffered ■ 
treats. * 

In minutes the girls were dead. As usual, the 
poison had worked promptly. Maud undid her bun 
all the way and stretched her arms high above her 
head. In the attic, the birds began to awaken . iS | 
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ALONE AMID THE RUINS OF HIS CASTLE, HE WAS FORCED TO DEPEND 
UPON THE UNLIKELIEST OF ALLIES. 




oshigawa Edo paused before the low rubble 
where the sloping outer wall of his clan’s 
castle had stood. The long climb had tired him. 
Despite the chilling sea-breeze, perspiration crawled 
under his leather breastplate and the loose folds of the 
hunting jacket his class usually wore in times of peace. 
The latter was his only attempt at disguise. 

Edo was bareheaded; Ws elaborate helmet hung 
behind by its chin-straps. Bow and arrows he’d left with 
his Tohoku-bred mare in a thicket at the cliffs base. 
Although the animal had been raised among moimtains, 
this path was too narrow and twisting for her hooves. 
The regular roads were, of course, barred to him by 
Hairo patrols. Besides, the cross-winds on a seacoast 
clifftop made bow shots uncertain. He had his dagger, 
thrust in his belt, and two fine swords: the long tachi 
and the shorter katana. A warrior of his skill needed lit- 
tle more. However, Edo anticipated no danger within 
the ruins. 

Edo glanced back the way he’d come. Much of his 
path was hidden by boulders, stubborn brush, and 
thicker cover near the bottom. To the right, far below, 
was an open field once lushly green but now brown with 
upchum^ mud, where he and other children of the clan 
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sometimes held ferocious battles with self-made wooden 
swords and mercilessly teased any dogs foolish enough 
to intrude. 

On special occasions, competitions were held 
there. That earth had been shaken by sumo bouts, horse 
races, and games such as the soccerlike kemari, as the 
clansfolk vied among themselves or with guests fixim 
nearby provinces. On one of these competition days, 
Edo had decided there could be no lasting peace with 
the Hairo clan fi'om the south. 

Edo’s likable but slow-witted cousin, Kiken, was 
particularly fond of tako, wherein kite tails fitted with 
sharp blades were manipxilated to cut the cords of op- 
ponents’ kites. That year, a sudden dowm-draft h^ 
brought a kite down near young Kiken. Without a 
thought Kiken had grasped at it— and had lost his right 
fore&iger to the second joint. Edo recalled his own cry 
of horror, saw again Kiken’s pareiits rushing to his side 
as the child tried, through watering eyes, to tie his 
finger back in place with cloth tom from his kimono. 

Above the cries of concern and distress came the 
braying laughter of Hairo Mouka, heir to Lord Hairo. 
Edo was tempted to challenge Mouka at that instant, 
despite the Hairo’s advantage in age and weight, but 
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Lord Moshigawa would punish with exile any breaking 
of their truce. Unfortunately, their paths did not cross 
afterwards. 

Now all but Edo were dead. No Moshigawa infant 
would chase dragonflies across that green again. 

Edo turned grimly to his goal. The Hairo warriors 
had been thorough. Most of the castle’s stones had been 
cast into the sea from the sheer western cliff. Only 
enough remained to outline the foundations. Pebbles, 
fragments of the only home Edo knew, crunched 
beneath his leather boots. Something glittered as the 
late morning sun foimd a gap in the clouds, and Edo 
stooped to recover a glazed tile, still almost intact, from 
one of the keep’s roofs. The shibi, or sea monster, 
decorating the tile was missing a tail and one foot. Edo 
tucked the fragment into his sleeve and stepped over a 
low pile of stone where the keep’s wall had been. 

He strode forward austerely, picturing the struc- 
ture as it looked before he’d been c^ed away, slowing 
only once as he passed the site of the arsenal from 
which, in his fifteenth year, his first real sword had 
come. That was the day lie’d returned from the 
monastery after five difficult years of studying such 
manly pursuits as ancient history, calligraphy, and 
mastery of the horizontal flute. 

He’d lost the flute to a storm at sea two years 
past, and had not had the chance to replace it. At times 
he missed its solace. This was such a time. 

At last Edo came to the opposite side of the keep, 
and to the square that he remembered best. Because the 
castle was small, it possessed but one garden, 
theoretically reserved for the noble famUy to the exclu- 
sion of warriors and vassals who took on their lord’s 
name. However, Lord Moshigawa was lenient in many 
things, and the province was remote; he did not have to 
impress other nobles unduly. Warriors, servants, even 
peasants visiting the castle on business— all could spend 
almost as much time in the garden as the noble family 
and their more honored guests. Mutual respect kept the 
sacred spot serene. Edo often wandered its footpaths, 
meditating or simply escaping the drudgery of his 
duties. He loved the garden more than anyone else in 
the castle, save the lord. 

Now the tears he’d held back began to flow. A 
few of the hardier shrubs survived, their roots buried 
deep enough to permit regrowth: they were ragged and 
ugly out of context. Painstakingly arranged lobbies 
were irrevocably scattered, bridges burnt, islands 
smashed to dam rivulets. What had become of that an- 
cient tortoise who’d led him, a boy, to discover many of 
the subtler, more pleasing secrets that only the 
gardeners and, perhaps. Lord Moshigawa knew? Wor- 
thy creature! He deserved a better fate than that of 
stew for the bellies of craven Hairo warriors. 

A curse escaped Edo’s lips, the first word he’d 
spoken in two days. He should have been here to defend 
his lord’s castle, dying with the others if that was how it 


must end. Instead there’d been that fool’s errand for the 
Emperor, a three-year sea mission to study the feasi- 
bility of invading Korea. Edo acctipted Japan’s need for 
more land; the islands were so heavily populated now 
that it was difficult to reward bold warriors with ap- 
propriate domains. Yet Emperor after Emperor had 
looked hungrily across that dangerous stretch of water, 
without result. Attack Korea or let her be, but why drag 
the question on for generation after generation? Edo 
could not fathom the imperial mind. Moshigawa’s prov- 
ince was too far from court for the; lord to be sucked into 
meddlesome politics, though not far enough away to 
avoid certain obligations. Many of Moshigawa’s best 
fighting men died in wars in wliich no gain could be 
made. Edo had been conscripted for a spying mission 
ill-suited to his open nature. 

For thirty months Edo and his company had 
sailed up and down the Korean coast in a small, poorly 
constructed ship, imder orders not to remain in any port 
longer than was necessary to resupply, even during 
typhoon season. Countless sister sWps were sunk by 
those storms, some within reach of land if the sailors 
could only have seen that land under the pitch-colored 
sky. Edo’s own vessel had limped into its home port at 
Hirado, barely reaching the dock. While he’d bailed 
endless buckets of water, his family, home, and lord 
were being destroyed. 

At the garden’s center wjis a wide pool which, 
Edo noted with surprise, retained its original shape ex- 
cept for a section of its northern shore. Water still filled 
the depression, but without the constant flow of man- 
made streams it had stagnated. A thin green scum 
coated the surface. Those extraordinarily beautiful fish 
that had dwelt here— could any have escaped the 
slaughter? It was impossible, of (jourse, but Edo knelt, 
cleared a patch of scum with the side of his hand, and 
peered below the surface. 

At first he saw only his own scarred face, its 
hardened eyes glaring back at hin. He moved his head 
aside . . . and a gasp escaped his lips. 

His right hand clutched the hilt of his tachi, 
though he did not draw the blade. The gesture was in- 
stinctive; no enemy threatened. Edo jerked his head 
right, left, behind, up. Above was the cold gray sky; to 
the west, the even grayer sea. Bubble surrounded the 
last of the Moshigawa clan. 

A trick of memory, Edo thought. He looked 
again. Then he decided that grief had &ven him mad. 

Reflected in the pool’s waters were the upper 
stories of the keep of Castle Moshigawa. Due to clever 
landscaping, the keep had been the only part of the cas- 
tle visible from the pond. 

And the original no longer existed. 

Edo dried Ws hand on wine-dark cotton trousers 
and drew the glazed tile from his sleeve. The shibi’s im- 
age grinned, as if it knew a secret it would not tell. With 
the tile, Edo cleared a larger patch of pond. 
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Relflected in 
the pool’s waters 
were the upper 
stories of 

Castle Moshigawa . . . 
And the original 
no longer existed. 


Yes, that was the Moshigawa keep. The gently 
tapering lines of th(; hipped roofs were unmistakable. 
Crude in comparison with the magnificent castles built 
in recent years in ojien coimtry, its simple ornamenta- 
tion warmed his nostalgic mood. Behind those shuttered 
windows were the arsenal, storehouses, audience 
chambers, and private apartments of the lord’s family. 
Edo had only heard second-hand reports of the beauty 
to be found in the latter rooms, but he could imagine it, 
had done so often. P'rom the highest point of the keep, 
one could on a clear day see past farms and forests to 
the highest point of the keep at Hairo Castle. 

woman’s fa(;e appeared beside his own reflec- 
tion. Edo glanced behind to assure himself that 
this was but another phantom of the past rather 
than some silent assassin, then stared down at her. He 
did not recognize her until she smiled, revealing 
fashionably blackentd teeth. Then it seemed incredible 
that he had not at once known his yoimger sister, Yuki. 
When Edo left, Yuki was a month shy of her first 
eyebrow-plucking. A few months made a great dif- 
ference in women at that age. The lord’s fourth son, 
Edo recalled, had btien attracted to Yuki even then. 

Such a Waste! And he’d never have known what 
she looked like before her death, except for this curious 
window on the land of the dead. 

Yuki smiled, but he could not smile back, thinking 
of what the Hairo must have done if she were too slow 
to take her own life ... or even if -she’d succeeded. 

A sea breeze Avhipped across the plateau, turned 
the perspiration on Edo’s back to ice. He did not shiver. 
He’d endimed worst cold while training as a warrior. 
Even when the castle stood, these offshore winds often 
froze its inhabitants. Nonetheless, Edo found the at- 
mosphere disquieting. 

Why had he come here? To see for himself that 
the castle had been :razed, of course, else he would not 
have believed it. To stand among the ghosts of those 
who’d mattered most to him. He’d not expected to see 
one of the ghosts, nor to discover that the castle itself 
possessed an otherworldly shadow. It was seductive to 
think that he might sit here calmly, seeing things as 
they were, for the njst of his life . . . 

Edo shook his head to clear it. The helmet’s chin- 
straps chafed his neck. The long climb, after a perilous 
ride through what was now enemy territory with little 
time for food and less for sleep, was taking its toll. He 
needed to rest— but riot here. If he lingered overlong, he 
would not wish to laave. And the clan of Moshigawa 
must somehow be avenged. One man could not ac- 


complish much against the combined might of Hairo, 
but he would do what he could. 

One more glance into the pool, and Edo would 
leave his home for the last time. He hoped to send many 
Hairo ahead of him before he joined his fellow clansmen 
in the land of ghosts. 

Yuki’s face had gone, but another came forward. 
Edo started as he recognized the hated features of 
Hairo Mouka, he who’d mocked the unfortunate Kiken 
years before. WTiy was Mouka on the grounds of the 
Moshigawa Castle of the afterworld? According to all 
accounts of the siege, the heir had come through the 
battle unscathed. If the reports were false, so much the 
better; but would the arrogant Mouka be thrust upon 
those he’d wronged? Was there as little justice in the 
next world as in this one? 

Edo’s absorption almost cost him his life. The 
scrape of a blade leaving its scabbard, however, was too 
familiar a sound for Edo to mistake for anything else. 

Mouka’s sword slashed ah* where, a second 
earlier, Edo’s neck had been. Not entirely air; Edo felt 
a warm trickle below his left ear. He could not judge 
the depth of the cut, but it was not a death blow, 
and nothing less would save from a warrior’s wrath 
the craven who’d attacked from behind. 

Mouka laughed in the same high-pitched, braying 
manner that had burned itself in young Edo’s mind that 
competition day. Seeing the accusation in his foe’s eyes, 
Mouka said, “Any man who lets an enemy come so close 
deserves his fate.” • 

“Who strikes from the rear is no man,” Edo spat. 

Mouka’s laughter died. “My retainers saw you 
skulking through the hills. As future lord of Hairo, I felt 
it my duty to deal with the last Moshigawa. You knelt as 
if inviting death.” 

“I neither skulked nor advertised my presence. 
Hairo patrols trembled in the bushes as a true warrior 
rode past.” 

“I shall treat you as my clan did your castle.” 

“With words?” Edo mocked, rising. 

No further words were exchanged. The roar of 
the sea seemed very far away, and even gulls shunned 
this place of slaughter. The two men faced each other, 
swords raised, legs braced, ready to fight and yet un- 
moving, each studying his opponent. 

Edo’s only armor was the leather breastplate, no 
surety against a well-made blade— and the Hairo heir 
would have no lesser weapon. Mouka wore the full war- 
dress of a samurai, including a breastplate of lacquered 
steel and stiff greaves that rose above his knees. He’d 
been skillful to approach so near in that regalia without 
being heard. Mouka was also fresh. He’d ridden but a 
few hours to reach this place, along the gentler sloping 
main road to the fortress’s former gates. 

Edo felt a tremor in his right calf. He could not 
hold this position much longer, and he dare not show his 
weakness. Although he was not ready, he attacked. 
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Steel flashed, unaccompanied by the sound of 
metal on metal. In Japanese fighting, swords rarely 
touched; the weapons were not designed for defense. 
The best way to spoil a quality blade was to use it as a 
shield. 

Mouka twisted his thick torso, allowing Edo’s 
blade to sheer harmlessly past. He pressed his own at- 
tack at once. The Moshigawa barely recovered in time 
to withdraw, and then could gain no respite, for Mouka 
did not pause. The Hairo knew he had his rival. Edo’s 
attack was clumsy. A few strokes would disarm him. 

Edo sensed his doom, but did not yield to despair. 
He cared little about dying. He’d even welcome the op- 
portunity to join the others of^s clan. To lose any hope 
of avenging them, however, was a bitter pill. He would 
be satisfied to take but one Hairo with him— especially if 
that one was Mouka. 

He dodged a blow, knowing as he did so that he’d 
moved too late. Mouka’s blade swung toward his bared 
skull, and Edo could do nothing to stop it. 

'Then a mossy rock gave way beneath Edo’s foot. 

Arms flailing, hand gripping his tachi, Edo 
flipped backwards into the sta^ant pool. A spout of 
water enveloped him. He gasped for air, spat foul liquid, 
felt sharp agony as his elbow struck a stone on the 
pool’s bottom. 

Mouka waited at the pond’s edge. Thrashing wild- 
ly, Edo might strike a deadly blow without trying. Or 
^e Moshigawa could crack his skull and drown, saving 
the Hairo the trouble of running him through and hav- 
ing to clean his blade. 

Edo splashed, putting more distance between 
himself and his foe before struggling to his feet. He 
cleared his eyes with a shake of the head. The pool was 
not deep; the water rose no higher than his thighs. He 
positioned his sword and watched for Mouka’s next 
attack. 


f he Hairo heir did not relish wading in the 
stale, ill-smelling pool, but the near miss an- 
gered him. The game was no longer enjoyable; 
time to end it quickly. Edo would be even less of a match 
for him, after that ignoble fall. Mouka smiled savagely 
and stepped forward. 

“Prepare for death, Moshigawa,” he advised. 
Edo held up his weapon, despite the pain that 
shot through his sword arm. Mouka could easily parry 
whatever stroke he made now, following with a death 
thrust. Yet Edo had to lash out a final time. One did not 
give up a fight simply because it seemed hopeless, not 


when one’s life depended on the cutcome. 

Mouka halted two swords’ lengths from Edo. The 
latter’s eyes narrowed. Was this some new sport of the 
cruel heir? No. The confidence on Mouka’s face gave 
way to horror. The man strove to come nearer, but 
coidd not move his legs. 

“What cowardly trick is this?” Mouka demanded. 

Edo shook his head. 

Mouka suddenly slashed the water with his long 
sword. The absurdity of the action so startled the 
fatigued Edo that he did not use the opening to attack. 

Then Mouka was waist-deepi in green water. Edo 
thought of quicksand, but how the gardeners could have 
created such a pit at the bottom of a p)ond built atop a 
cliff of solid rock was beyond him. It was purposeless, as 
well. Besides, he himself had fallen in the same spwt, 
moving further in to regain his balance. Why hadn’t he 
been sucked down? 

Mouka’s sword hand dipped, and at once the arm 
plunged down to the elbow, tachi and all. Edo slowly ap)- 
proached his rival. As he came alongside, Mouka cri^ 
out and vanished below the surface. Air bubbled up. 

When Edo saw what had pulled Mouka down, he 
trembled without shame— though only for a moment. 

Hands gripp)ed the Hairo by ankles, calves, 
wrists. Burly arms wrapp)ed around the warrior’s chest, 
holding him to the floor of the pool. Another hand 
covered Mouka’s mouth, even as the heir’s death cry 
helped drown him . . . and this hand lacked a forefinger 
from the second joint. 

Edo drew his dagger and sli: Mouka’s throat. The 
various hands seemed to relax their grips before the 
water reddened, so that nothing could be seen below the 
surface. The last breathing Moshigawa turned and 
climbed onto dry land, his outer breeches stained with 
his nemesis’s diluted blood. 

Moshigawa Edo shuddered in the salt breeze as 
he fumbled for a scrap of cloth vdth which to dry his 
tachi. He perched on a chunk of msisonry to contemplate 
the pool of death. More than insubstantial ghosts resid- 
ed there. The hand that covered Mouka’s mouth at the 
last could almost have belonged to cousin Kiken, except 
that it had been a left hand. Kik(!n had lost his finger 
from the right. 

Still, were not images revei'sed in a reflection? 

Edo stripped to his loinclcth and arranged his 
clothing flat on the stones to b<j dried by wind and 
sporadic sun. His spare clothing was with his mare, who 
had undoubtedly been found and taken by Hairo re- 
tainers. He had no reason now to leave the ruins. Mouka 
was headstrong, but he would not have come here alone 
without telling someone. The patrols on the roads to 
Moshigawa Castle would come looking for him. 

Edo smiled for the first time in three years. Let 
them come, he thought. I shall net meet them alone. 

The Moshigawa clan survi\'ed in their reflected 
images; they would not now abandon Edo. iB 
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Steel flashed, unaccompanied by the sound of 
metal on metal. In Japanese fighting, swords rarely 
touched; the weapons were not designed for defense. 
The best way to spoil a quality blade was to use it as a 
shield. 

Mouka twisted his thick torso, allowing Edo’s 
blade to sheer harmlessly past. He pressed his own at- 
tack at once. The Moshigawa barely recovered in time 
to withdraw, and then could gain no respite, for Mouka 
did not pause. The Hairo knew he had his rival. Edo’s 
attack was clumsy. A few strokes would disarm him. 

Edo sensed his doom, but did not yield to despair. 
He cared little about dying. He’d even welcome the op- 
portunily to join the others of^s clan. To lose any hope 
of avenging them, however, was a bitter pill. He woidd 
be satisfied to take but one Hairo with him— especially if 
that one was Mouka. 

He dodged a blow, knowing as he did so that he’d 
moved too late. Mouka’s blade swung toward his bared 
skull, and Edo could do nothing to stop it. 

'Then a mossy rock gave way beneath Edo’s foot. 

Arms flailing, hand gripping his tachi, Edo 
flipped backwards into the stagnant pool. A spout of 
water enveloped him. He gasped for air, spat foul liquid, 
felt sharp agony as his elbow struck a stone on the 
pool’s bottom. 

Mouka waited at the pond’s edge. Thrashing wild- 
ly, Edo might strike a deadly blow without trying. Or 
the Moshigawa could crack his skull and drown, saving 
the Hairo the trouble of running him through and hav- 
ing to clean his blade. 

Edo splashed, putting more distance between 
himself and his foe before struggling to his feet. He 
cleared his eyes with a shake of the head. The pool was 
not deep; the water rose no higher than his thighs. He 
positioned his sword and watched for Mouka’s next 
attack. 

he Hairo heir did not relish wading in the 
stale, ill-smelling pool, but the near miss an- 
gered him. The game was no longer enjoyable; 
time to end it quickly. Edo would be even less of a match 
for him, after that ignoble fall. Mouka smiled savagely 
and stepped forward. 

“Prepare for death, Moshigawa,” he advised. 

Edo held up his weapon, despite the pain that 
shot through his sword arm. Mouka could easily parry 
whatever stroke he made now, following with a deatii 
tlirust. Yet Edo had to lash out a final time. One did not 
give up a fight simply because it seemed hopeless, not 


when one’s life depended on the outcome. 

Mouka halted two swords’ lengths from Edo. The 
latter’s eyes narrowed. Was this some new sport of the 
cruel heir? No. The confidence on Mouka’s face gave 
way to horror. The man strove to come nearer, but 
could not move his legs. 

“What cowardly trick is this?” Mouka demanded. 

Edo shook his head. 

Mouka suddenly slashed the water with his long 
sword. The absurdity of the action so startled the 
fatigued Edo that he did not use the opening to attack. 

Then Mouka was waist-deep' in green water. Edo 
thought of quicksand, but how the gardeners could have 
created such a pit at the bottom ctf a pond built atop a 
cliff of solid rock was beyond him. It was purposeless, as 
well. Besides, he himself had fallen in the same spot, 
moving further in to regain his balance. Why hadn’t he 
been sucked down? 

Mouka’s sword hand dipped, and at once the arm 
plunged down to the elbow, tachi and all. Edo slowly ap- 
proached his rival. As he came alongside, Mouka cried 
out and vanished below the surface. Air bubbled up. 

When Edo saw what had ptlled Mouka down, he 
trembled without shame— though only for a moment. 

Hands gripped the Hairo by ankles, calves, 
wrists. Burly arms wrapped around the warrior’s chest, 
holding him to the floor of the pool. Another hand 
covered Mouka’s mouth, even as the heir’s death cry 
helped drown him . . . and this hand lacked a forefinger 
from the second joint. 

Edo drew his dagger and slit Mouka’s throat. The 
various hands seemed to relax their grips before the 
water reddened, so that nothing cculd be seen below the 
surface. The last breathing Moshigawa turned and 
climbed onto dry land, his outer iireeches stained with 
his nemesis’s diluted blood. 

Moshigawa Edo shuddered in the salt breeze as 
he fumbled for a scrap of cloth v/ith which to dry his 
tachi. He perched on a chunk of ms-sonry to contemplate 
the pool of death. More than insubstantial ghosts resid- 
ed there. The hand that covered Jlouka’s mouth at the 
last could almost have belonged to cousin Kiken, except 
that it had been a left hand. Kiken had lost his finger 
from the right. 

Still, were not images reversed in a reflection? 

Edo stripped to his loincloth and arranged his 
clothing flat on the stones to ix; dried by wind and 
sporadic sun. His spare clothing wiis with his mare, who 
had undoubtedly been found and. taken by Hairo re- 
tainers. He had no reason now to l(;ave the ruins. Mouka 
was headstrong, but he would not have come here alone 
without telling someone. The patrols on the roads to 
Moshigawa Castle would come looking for him. 

Edo smiled for the first time in three years. Let 
them come, he thought. I shall not meet them alone. 

The Moshigawa clan survi\'ed in their reflected 
images; they would not now abandon Edo. iS 
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TZ SCREEN PREVIEW 



Halloween II 

JOHN CARPENTER, DEBRA HILL JAMIE LEE CURTIS, AND DONALD PLEASENCE 

ARE TOGETHER AGAIN IN HALLOWEEN II. TZ'S ROBERT MARTIN 
BRINGS YOU THE STORY BEHIND THIS LONG-AWAITED REMAKE. 


In 1977, John Carpenter was a promising young 
director who had developed something of a cult 
following with his first two features, Dark Star and 
Assault on Precinct IS. Irwin Yablans was an 
independent producer and distributor who had achieved 
a mild success, largely in foreign markets, with 
Carpenter’s Assault. When the opportunity to work 
together arose again, it was Yablans who conceived 
of a thriller concerning a group of babysitters in a small 
town victimized by a knife-wielding maniac. Carpenter 
suggested that the foul doings take place on Halloween 
night, and it was Yablans, again, who guaranteed 
perennial profits on the picture-to-be by changing 
the title from The Babysitter' Murders to Halloween. 

It was the right idea at the right time. The film, 
made for about $300,000, returned a hundred times that 
amount in worldwide grosses during its first year of 
release to become the most successful independently 
produced film of all time, and has bettered that record 
considerably through autumn re-releases in 1979 and 
1980. This year, the film will reach its widest audience 
ever when it is broadcast by NBC the last week of 
October— including several new scenes cowritten by 
Carpenter and producer Debra Hill and directed by 
Carpenter in a three-day schedule earlier this year. 

In Hollywood, such success merits repetition, and 
the last few years have seen the proliferation of such 
c^endar-motif thrillers as Friday the 13th, New Year’s 
Evil, and Mother’s Day. Carpenter seems more amused 
than annoyed by this turn of events. 

“Yes, it’s amazing, isn’t it?’’ he says. “It’s really 


very flattering, in some ways. It’s a cycle; the same 
thing happen^ in the fifties, the same thing happened 
in the sixties— it’s part of the Hollywood syndrome. 
Poseidon Adventure came out and whammo— all of a 
sudden disaster movies were the thing. Star Wars is 
another good example of that.’’ 

Yet despite the box-office success of the many 
Halloween imitations. Carpenter and Hill tried hard to 
avoid making the sequel. In fact, the threat of a court 
battle with Yablans— who was determined to have a 
sequel with or without Carpenter’s participation— is 
acknowledged as one of the factors that brought about 
Halloween II. 

“I was extremely reluctant, because sequels are 
sometimes simply moneymaking devices, inferior to the 
originals,’’ Carpenter explains. “But then I thought 
about Coppola’s reasons for making Godfather H: 
sequels are so bad so often, why not try to make a 
good one? 

“Also, there were certain things that happened in 
the first film that I wanted to clear up; that was very 
attractive to me, a kind of a freeing thing. On the 
business aspect, it was a good move. Then there was 
the challenge of it— what could we do with a sequel to 
Halloween? After thinking about it a long time, I 
decided that there ^^•eally might be another story in it, 
and that it really might be a lot of fun. So I thought, 
let’s try it.” 

The decision to make the Halloween sequel came 
just about a year ago, a multi-party agreement that 
involved more chiefs than Indians. In addition to 
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After firing five stxits at “the boogey man,” Dr. Sam Loomis 
(Donaid Pleasence) teils Haddonfield police of his 
harrowing experiences on Halloween night. 



In a tTear-cafatonic state, Laurie Strode (Jamie Lee Curtis) 
is treated for shock by young Jimmy (Lance Guest) and 
rushed to the local hospital. 



In the emergency room of Haddonfield Medical, Laurie is 
sedated, despite her protests that she is being pursued by 
a masked madman. 



Back in Laurie's neighborhood, Mrs. Elrod (Lucille Benson) 
finds her midnight snack interrupted by a figure in search 
of a kitchen knife. 



Sheriff Brackett (Charles Cyphers) and Dr. Loomis continue 
their search for the murderer In a police patrol car. 


executive producer Yablans and Moustapha Akkad (who 
had financed the original Halloween), further investment 
and studio support were supplied by Dino De Laurentiis 
and Universal Studios. According to Debra Hill, 
however, she and Carpenter were granted total, one 
hundred percent control of the project. “The only way 
they could make the deal was to grant us that control,” 
she says. “For Moustapha and Irwin it’s a very good 
deal, bwause they end up making aliout $800,000 and 
they do nothing. Irwin Yablans is not allowed on the 
set, is not allowed to see dailies. Dino De Laurentiis is 
allowed to see dailies. 

“I don’t like to show dailies,” Hill confides, 
“especially when other people are about, so I arranged 
to show them to him on Saturdays. The first Saturday, 
Dino came to see dailies. He wanted to see cut footage. 

I said, T’m sorry, but nobody sees cut footage, not even 
you. You’ve got to give the director a chance to edit 
the film.’ He then says, T don’t like you anymore. Who 
do you think you are, Fellini? Fellini lets me see cut 
footage. Zeffirelli . . . Truffaut . . . ’—on and on, a huge 
fight over the phone. So I figured. I’ll fix him. I sent 
him six hours of hallways: empty corridors, people 
running up and down hallways over and over and over. 
... He doesn’t want to see dailies anymore.” 

Though the deal to make Halloween H was finalized 
late last year, Irwin Yablans first announced 
preparations for the sequel several months before that. 
According to Yablans, the second film would take place 
several years later. Jamie Lee Curtis would repeat her 
role as Laurie Strode, a little more grown up and now 
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Though hampered by a broken ankle, Laurie shakes off fhe 
effects of the sedative and escapes into the corridors of 
the hospital ... 


When a suspicious masked figure is burned beyond 
recognition in a freak accident, Haddonfield police 
conclude that their search has reached an end . . . 


. . . dnd finds herself pursued by an unmistakable masked 
figure. 

living in a tight-security modern high-rise apartment 
complex. On another Hallbween night, “the Shape”— the 
silent killer— would reappear to finish the job he’d left 
undone. 

However, when Carpenter and Hill sat down to 
write Halloween II, Yablans’s conception of the story 
was quickly abandoned. “It would have been absolutely 
ludicrous to do the film several years later,” says Hill. 
“Where has the Shape been? He hasn’t spoken a word 
since he was six years old, he’s not schooled ... so 
where has he been all that time? We figured that people 
would least expect us to do it with a five-minute 
overlap, so that’s how we did it.” 

The film opens with an exterior shot of the Doyle 
house, where Laurie Strode and the intrepid psycho- 
hunter Dr. Sam Loomis are confronting the faceless 
killer. Five gunshots ring out, and the Shape falls to 
the ground beneath the Doyles’ window— only to escape. 
The police are called, the maniac on the loose is 
reported; Laurie is taken to the local hospital and 
sedated. 

“What we try to do there,” says Hill, “is play on 
every possible fear of what might happen to you while 
you are in a hospital, under sedation. Sort of like 
George C. Scott in The Hospital — Chayevsky 
revisited. The Shape eventually follows Laurie to the 
hospital, where hefkills everyone who gets in his way, 
in various imaginative ways.” 

However imaginative the deaths, though, John 
Carpenter made it clear early in negotiations that he 
would not direct the film under any circumstances. An 
intensive search for the right director was the first 


. . . while, at the hospital, a night nurse uncovers an 
unexpected ''patient." 


Loomis’s search begins anew when preliminary lab tests 
indicate that the accident victim is not the mad kiiler. 
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order of business once the deal was made, and early on, 
they found their man in Rick Rosenthal, who will make 
his feature debut with Halloween II. 

Rosenthal entered film direction in a roundabout 
way from an earlier career as a metal sculptor, though 
from his perspective it was a linear development. “I 
majored in economics and government in college,” says 
Rosenthal, “and was working for a senator in 
Washington. Then I experienced a sort of satori in an 
Italian town called Via Reggio, while watching a bunch 
of people build ships, and I decided that that was the 
sort of thing I wanted to do— weld and work with steel. 
This threw me in a certain direction: and once I started 
welding, it put me into the world of art. I had started 
experimenting with still photography and \Hdeo while in 
college. In fact, mine was the first video thesis ever 
done at Harvard.” 

After some initial experimentation as a video artist, 
Rosenthal worked for a time as a documentary 
filmmaker. “The reason for my move from documentary 
to narrative film came in the course of filming a 
documentary concerning a seventy-seven-year-old abstract 
expressionist painter, Maude Morgan, who had been in 
Paris during the Hemingway-Fifegerald period. One of 
the great values of documentary filmmaking is the 
ability to catch someone at an unguarded moment. This 
woman began to tell me a lot about her life, very 
personal things, and I stood there with the VTR on my 
shoulder, unwilling to turn on the camera because I felt 
it was such an invasion of privacy. So I gradually began 
turning toward the narrative film. 

“I’d had some stories published while in high school 
and college, but it was at this time that I started 
writing seriously. I wrote a script for AIP, another for 
Columbia, some things for television, but nothing came 
of any of that. Then I got the chance to do a major 
rewrite of a film in Canada, and I put the money into 
Toyer.” 

Toyer is a twenty-six-minute film, the product of an 
acting-directing workshop that included Rosenthal and 
several friends who cofinanced the short. Based on a 
short story and play written by former actor Gardner 
McKay, it concerned a young woman and her pursuer, 
a homicidal stranger. Rosenthal, who shares a lawyer 
and an agent with Carpenter and Hill, was strongly 
recommended by both men for the helm of Halloween 
II. Carpenter and Hill screened Toyer and were duly 
impressed. 

Despite the thematic similarities between Toyer and 
Halloween II, Rosenthal is not overly worried about 
being cast into a Hollywood pigeonhole, though he does 
grant that to be a consideration. “That is a danger, but 
only if you let yourself,” says Rosenthal. “ I’m now 
trying to get involved in several projects that are very, 
very different. One of these concerns a bicycle race in 
Europe. The problem always is that if someone is 
considering you for a bicycle racing film and you show 
them your horror film, they won’t always see that 
there’s a certain kind of speed, fluidity, or excitement 
that will translate very well. But there are those 
perceptive people who can see that right away.” 

Even more aware of such problems is Jamie Lee 
Curtis, who is only recently emerging from a string of 
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Laurie's hopes for escape quickly die when she finds that 
the tires of every car in the hospital lot have been 
slashed. 



The madman continues to pursue his prey, despite a rain 
of gunfire from the desperate Dr. Loomis. Soon afterward, 
audiences will witness the final confrontation between 
Laurie Strode and her knife-wielding nemesis. 

stalked-schoolgirl roles that began with Halloween and 
evolved through Prom Night, Terror Train, and an 
as-yet-unreleased Australian-made feature. Road Games. 
Curtis pursued none of these roles— they pursued her. 

“I don’t particularly like horror films,” she says. “They 
scare me. I tend to sink down into my seat and peek 
through my fingers.” Curtis, in fact, swore off any 
further horror film roles some time ago, a policy that 
paid off recently when she was cast in a highly 
publicized NCB tv-movie based on the life of the late 
Playboy model Dorothy Stratten. It’s a safe bet that 
only the Halloween sequel could have lured her back to 
the horror screen at this point in her career. “I had 
some hesitation about doing Halloween II at first,” she 
admits, “but it would have been wrong to have someone 
else in the role of Laurie.” 

Chief among the concerns of several people we 
spoke to is the possibility that Halloween II may be 
confronted with audiences rendered insensate by the 
excesses of Halloween’s imitators. Carpenter’s original 
was directed with a certain finesse; he left far more to 
the imagination than have most of those who’ve 
attempted to follow in his footsteps. 

But Carpenter seems confident. “The villain in 
Halloween has never really been done in any of those 
films. They never caught the essence of how frightening 
he was, for various reasons. They try to work on who 
he was, which doesn’t matter, and on inventive ways of 
killing people, which is not that important either. It’s 
really the style with which you do it.” ^ 

And he’s the man who should know. f9 , 
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IN WHICH IT IS SUGGESTED THAT, LIKE TRUE LOVE, 
SHEER LUST CAN LIVE BEYOND THE GRAVE. 


Jf% efore long Bryant tired of the Wirral Way. 
He’d come to the nature trail because he’d 
exhausted the Liverpool parks, only to find 
that nature was too relentless for him. No doubt the 
trail would mean more to a botanist, but to Bryant it 
looked exactly like what it was: an overgrown railway 
divested of its line. Sometimes it led beneath bridges 
hollow as whistles, and then it seemed to trap him be- 
tween the banks for miles. When it rose to ground 
level it was only to show him fields too lush for com- 
fort, hedges, trees, green so unrelieved that its shades 
blurred into a single oppressive mass. 

He wasn’t sure what eventually made the 
miniature valley intolerable. Children went hooting 
like derailed trains across his path, huge dogs came 
snuffling out of the undergrowth to leap on him and 
smear his face, but the worst annoyances were the 
flies, brought out all at once by the late June day, the 
first hot day of the year. They blotched his vision like 
eyestrain, their incessant buzzing seemed to muffle all 
his senses. When he heard lorries somewhere above 
him he scrambled up the first break he could find in the 
brambles, without waiting for the next official exit 
from the trail. 


By the time he realized that the path led 
nowhere in particular, he had already crossed three 
fields. It seemed best to go on, even though the sound 
he’d taken for lorries proved, now that he was in the 
open, to be distant tractors. He didn’t think he could 
find his way back even if he wanted to. Surely he 
would reach a road eventually. 

Once he’d trudged around several more fields he 
wasn’t so sure. He felt sticky, heramed in by buzzing 
and green— a fly in a fly-trap. There was nothing else 
beneath the unrelenting cloudless sky except a 
bungalow, three fields and a copse away to his left. 
Perhaps he could get a drink there while asking the 
way to the road. 

The bungalow was difficult to reach. Once he 
had to retrace his journey around three sides of a field, 
when he’d approached close enough to see that the 
garden which surrounded the house looked at least as 
overgrown as the railway had been. 

Nevertheless someone was standing in front of 
the bungalow, knee-deep in grass— a woman with 
white shoulders, standing quite still. He hurried round 
the maze of fences and hedges, loc'king for his way to 
her. He’d come quite close before he saw how old and 
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pale she was. She was supporting herself with one 
hand on a disused bird-table, and for a moment he 
thought the shoulders of her ankle-length caftan were 
white with droppings, as the table was. He shook his 
head vigorously, to clear it of the heat, and saw at once 
that it was long white hair that trailed raggedly over 
her shoulders, for it stirred a little as she beckoned to 
him. 

At least, he assumed she was beckoning. When 
he reached her, after he’d lifted the gate clear of the 
weedy path, she was still flapping her hands, but now 
to brush away flies, which seemed even fonder of her 
than they had been of him. Her eyes looked glazed and 
empty; for a moment he was tempted to sneak away. 
Then they gazed at him, and they were so pleading 
that he had to go to her, to see what was wrong. 

She must have been pretty when she was 
younger. Now her long arms and heart-shaped face 
were bony, the skin withered tight on them, but she 
might still be attractive if her complexion weren’t so 
gray. Perhaps the heat was effecting her— she was 
clutching the bird- table as though she would fall if she 
relaxed her grip— but then why didn’t she go in the 
house? Then he realized that must be why she needed 
him, for she was pointing shakily with her free hand at 
the bungalow. Her nails were very long. “Can you get 
in?’’ she said. 

Her voice was disconcerting: little more than a 
breath, hardly there at all. No doubt that was also the 
fault of the heat. “I’ll try,” he said, and she made for 
the house at once, past a tangle of roses and a rockery 
so overgrown it looked like a distant mountain in a 
jungle. 

She had to stop breathlessly before she reached 
the bungalow. He carried on, since she was pointing 
feebly at the open kitchen window. As he passed her 
he found she was doused in perfume, so heavily that 
even in the open it was cloying. Surely she was in her 
seventies? He felt shocked, though he knew that was 
narrow-minded. Perhaps it was the perfume that at- 
tracted the flies to her. 

The kitchen window was too high for him to 
reach unaided. Presumably she felt it was safe to leave 
open while she was away from the house. He went 
round the far side of the bungalow to the open garage, 
where a dusty car was baking amid the stink of hot 
metal and oil. There he found a toolbox, which he 
dragged round to the window. 

When he stood the rectangular box on end and 
levered himself up, he wasn’t sure he could squeeze 
through. He unhooked the transom and managed to 
wriggle his shoulders through the opening. He thrust 
himself forward, the unhooked bar bumping along his 
spine, until his hips wedged in the frame. He was stuck 
in midair, above a grayish kitchen that smelled stale, 
dangling like the string of plastic onions on the far 
wall. He was unable to drag himself forward or back. 
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All at once her hands grabbed his thighs, 
thrusting up toward his buttocks. She must have 
clambered on the toolbox. No douljt she was anxious 
to get him into the house, but her sudden desperate 
strength made him uneasy, not least because he felt 
almost assaulted. Nevertheless shie’d given him the 
chance to squirm his hips, and he; was through. He 
lowered himself awkwardly, head first, clinging to the 
window frame while he swung his feet down before 
letting himself drop. 

He made for the door at once. Though the kitch- 
en was almost bare, it smelled worse than stale. In the 
sink a couple of plates protruded from water the color 
of lard, where several dead flies v?ere floating. Flies 
crawled over smeary milk bottles on the window sill or 
bumbled at the window, as eager to find the way out as 
he was. He thought he’d found it, but the door was 
mortise-locked, with a broker, key that was 
jammed in the hole. 

He tried to turn the key, until he was sure it was 
no use. Not only was its stem snapped close to the 
lock, the key was wedged in the mechanism. He hur- 
ried out of the kitchen to the front door, which was in 
the wall at right angles to the jammed door. The front 
door was mortise-locked as well. 

As he returned to the kitchen window he 
bumped into the refrigerator. It mustn’t have been 
quite shut, for it swung wide open— not that it mat- 
tered, since the refrigerator was empty except for a 
torpid fly. She must have gone out to buy provi- 
sions— presumably her shopping was somewhere in 
the undergrowth. “Can you tell me where the key is?” 
he said patiently. 

She was clinging to the outer' sill, and seemed to 
be trying to save her breath. From the movements of 
her lips he gathered she was saying “Look around.” 

There was nothing in the kitchen cupboards ex- 
cept a few cans of baked beans and meat, their labels 
peeling. He went back to the front hall, which was 
cramped, hot, almost airless. Even here he wasn’t free 
of the buzzing of flies, though he couldn’t see them. 
Opposite the front door was a cuf board hiding mops 
and brushes senile with dust. He opened the fourth 
door off the hall, into the living room. 

The long room smelled as if it hadn’t been 
opened for months, and looked like a parody of middle- 
class taste. Silver-plated cannon challenged each 
other across the length of the pebble-dashed mantel- 
piece, on either side of which were portraits of the 
royal family. Here was a cabinet full of dolls of all 
nations, here was a bookcase of Readers Digest Con- 
densed Books. A personalized bullfight poster was 
pinned to one wall, a ten-gallon hat to another. With 
so much in it, it seemed odd that the room felt disused. 

He began to search, trying to ignore the noise of 
flies— it was somewhere further into the house, and 
sounded disconcertingly like someone groaning. The 


key wasn’t on the obese purple suite or down the sides 
of the cushions; it wasn’t on the small table piled with 
copies of Contact, which for a moment, giggling, he 
took to be a sexual contact magazine. The key wasn’t 
under the bright green rug, nor on any of the shelves. 
The dolls gazed unhcdpfully at him. 

He was holding his breath, both because the 
unpleasant smell he’d associated with the kitchen 
seemed even strongier in here and because every one 
of his movements stirred up dust. The entire room was 
pale with it; no wonder the dolls’ eyelashes were so 
thick. She must no longer have the energy to clean the 
house. Now he had finished searching, and it looked as 
if he would have to venture deeper into the house, 
where the flies seenr.ed to be so abundant. He was at 
the far door when he glanced back. Was that the key 
beneath the pile of magazines? 

He had only begun to tug the metal object free 
when he saw it was a pen, but the magazines were 
already toppling. As they spilled over the floor, some 
of them opened at jihotographs: people tied up tor- 
tuously, a plump woman wearing a suspender belt and 
flourishing a whip. 

He suppressed his outrage before it could take 
hold of him. So much for first impressions! After all, 
the old lady must have been young once. Really, that 
thought was rather patronizing too— and then he saw 
it was more than that. One issue of the magazine was 
no more than a few months old. 

He was shrugg:ing to himself, trying to pretend 
that it didn’t matter to him, when a movement made 
him glance up at the window. The old lady was staring 
in at him. He leapt away from the table as if she’d 
caught him stealing, and hurried to the window, 
displa 3 dng his empty hands. Perhaps she hadn’t had 
time to see him at the magazines— it must have taken 
her a while to struggle through the undergrowth 
around the house— for she only pointed at the far door 
and said “Look in there.” 

Just now he felt uneasy about visiting the 
bedrooms, however absurd that was. Perhaps he could 
open the window outside which she was standing, and 
lift her up— but the vdndow was locked, and no doubt 
the key was with the one he was searching for. Sup- 
pose he didn’t find tfiem? Suppose he couldn’t get out 
of the kitchen window? Then she would have to pass 
the tools up to him, a,nd he would open the house that 
way. He made himself go to the far door while he was 
feeling confident. At least he would be away from her 
gaze, wouldn’t have 1;o wonder what she was thinking 
about him. 

nlike the rest he had seen of the bungalow, the 
hall beyond t,he door was dark. He could see 
the glimmei’ of three doors and several 
framed photographs lined up along the walls. The 
sound of flies was louder, though they didn’t seem to 


She must have been 
pretty when 
she was younger. 

She might still 
be attractive 
if her complexion 
weren’t so gray. 


be in the hall itself. Now that he was closer they 
sounded even more like someone groaning feebly, and 
the rotten smell was stronger too. He held his breath 
and hoped that he would have to search only the 
nearest room. 

When he shoved its door open, he was relieved 
to find it was the bathroom— but the state of it was less 
of a relief. Bath and washbowl were bleached with 
dust; spiders had caught flies between the taps. Did 
she wash herself in the kitchen? But then how long had 
the stagnant water been there? He was searching 
among the jars of ointments and lotions on the win- 
dow ledge, all of which were swollen with a fur of 
talcum powder; he shuddered when it squeaked 
beneath his fingers. There was no sign of a key. 

He hurried out, but halted in the doorway. Open- 
ing the door had lightened the hall, so that he could see 
the photographs. They were wedding photographs, all 
seven of them. Though the bridegrooms were dif- 
ferent— here an airman with a thin moustache, there 
a portly man who could have been a tycoon or a 
chef— the bride was the same in every one. It was the 
woman who owned the*house, growing older as the 
photographs progressed, until in the most recent, 
where she was holding onto a man with a large nose 
and a fierce beard, she looked almost as old as she was 
now. 

Bryant found himself smirking uneasily, as if at 
a joke he didn’t quite see but which he felt he should. 
He glanced quickly at the two remaining doors. One 
was heavily bolted on the outside— the one beyond 
which he could hear the intermittent sound like groan- 
ing. He chose the other door at once. 

It led to the old lady’s bedroom. He felt acutely 
embarrassed even before he saw the brief transparent 
night-dress on the double bed. Nevertheless he had to 
brave the room, for the dressing table was a tangle of 
bracelets and necklaces, the perfect place to lose keys; 
the mirror doubled the confiision. Yet as soon as he’ 
saw the photographs that were leaning against the 
mirror, some instinct made him look elsewhere first. 

There wasn’t much to delay him. He peered 
under the bed, lifting both sides of the counterpane to 
be sure. It wasn’t until he saw how gray his fingers 
had become that he realized the bed was thick with 
dust. Despite the Indentation in the middle of the bed, 
he could only assume that she slept in the bolted room. 

He hurried to the dressing table and began to 
sort through the jewelery, but as soon as he saw the 
photographs his fingers grew shaky and awkward. It 
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wasn’t simply that the photographs were so sexually 
explicit— it was that in all of them she was very little 
younger, if at all, than she was now. Apparently she 
and her bearded htisband both liked to be tied up, and 
that was only the mildest of their practices. Where 
was her husband now? Had his predecessors found her 
too much for them? Bryant had finished searching 
through the jewelery by now, but he couldn’t look 
away from the photographs, though he found them ap- 
palling. He was still staring morbidly when she peered 
in at him, through the window that was reflected in 
the mirror. 

This time he was sure she knew what he was 
looking at. More, he was sure he’d been meant to find 
the photographs. That must be why she’d hurried 
round the outside of the house to watch. Was she 
regaining her strength? Certainly she must have had 
to struggle through a good deal of undergrowth to 
reach the window in time. 

He made for the door without looking at her, 
and prayed that the key would be in the one remaining 
room, so that he could get out of the house. He strode 
across the hall and tugged at the rusty bolt, trying to 
open the door before his fears grew worse. His strug- 
gle with the bolt set off the sound like groaning within 
the room, but that was no reason for him to expect a 
torture chamber. Nevertheless, when the bolt slam- 
med all at once out of the socket and the door swung 
inward, he staggered back into the hall. 

The room didn’t contain much: just a bed and 
the worst of the smell. It was the only room where the 
curtains were drawn, so that he had to strain his eyes 
to see that someone was lying on the bed, covered 
from head to foot with a blanket. A spoon protruded 
from an open can of meat beside the bed. Apart from a 
chair and a fitted wardrobe, there was nothing else to 
see— except that, as far as Bryant could make out in 
the dusty dimness, the shape on the bed was moving 
feebly. 

All at once he was no longer sure that the groan- 
ing had been the sound of flies. Even so, if the old lady 
had been watching him he might never have been able 
to step forward. But she couldn’t see him, and he had 
to know. Though he couldn’t help tiptoeing, he forced 
himself to go to the head of the bed. 

He wasn’t sure if he could lift the blanket, until 
he looked in the can of meat. At least it seemed to ex- 
plain the smell, for the can must have been opened 
months ago. Rather than think about that— indeed, to 
give himself no time to think— he snatched the blanket 
away from the head of the figure at once. 

erhaps the groaning had been the sound of 
flies after all, for they came swarming out, off 
the body of the bearded man. He had 
clearly been dead for at least as long as the meat had 
been opened. Bryant thought sickly that if the sheet 


had really been moving, it must have been the flies. 
But there was something worse than that: the scratch- 
es on the shoulders of the corpse, the teeth marks on 
its neck— for although there was no way of being sure, 
he had an appalled suspicion that the marks were quite 
new. 

He was stumbling away from the bed— he felt he 
was drowning in the air that was thick with dust and 
flies— when the sound recommenced. For a moment 
he had the thought, so grotesque he was afraid he 
might both laugh wildly and be sick, that flies were 
swarming in the corpse’s beard. But the sound was 
groaning after all, for the bearded head was lolling 
feebly back and forth on the pillow, the tongue was 
twitching about the grayish lips, the blind eyes were 
rolling. As the lower half of the body began to jerk 
weakly but rhythmically, the long-nailed hands tried 
to reach for whoever was in the rcmm. 

Somehow Bryant was outside the door and 
shoving the bolt home with both hands. His teeth were 
grinding from the effort to keep his mouth closed, for 
he didn’t know if he was going to vomit or scream. He 
reeled along the hall, so dizzy he wa,s almost incapable, 
into the living room. He was terrified of seeing her at 
the window, on her way to cut off his escape. He felt so 
weak he wasn’t sure of reaching the kitchen window 
before she did. 

Although he couldn’t focus on the living room, 
as if it wasn’t really there, it seemed to take him 
minutes to cross. He’d stumbled at last into the front 
hall when he realized that he ne(ided something on 
which to stand to reach the transom. He seized the 
small table, hurling the last of the contact magazines 
to the floor, and staggered toward the kitchen with it, 
almost wedging it in the doorway. As he struggled 
with it, he was almost paralyzed by the fear that she 
would be waiting at the kitchen window. 

She wasn’t there. She must still be on her way 
around the outside of the house. As he dropped the 
table beneath the window, Bryant saw the broken key 
in the mortise lock. Had someone else— perhaps the 
bearded man— broken it while trying to escape? 
It didn’t matter, he mustn’t start thinking of 
escapes that had failed. But it looked as if he would 
have to, for he could see at once that he couldn’t reach 
the transom. 

He tried once, desperately, to be sure. The table 
was too low, the narrow sill was too high. Though he 
could wedge one foot on the sill, the angle was wrong 
for him to squeeze his shoulders through the window. 
He would certainly be stuck when she came to find 
him. Perhaps if he dragged a chair through from the 
living room— but he had only just stepped down, 
almost falling to his knees, when he heard her opening 
the front door with the key she htid had all the time. 

His fury at being trapped was so intense that it 
nearly blotted out his panic. She had only wanted to 
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trick him into the house. By God, he’d fight her for the 
key if he had to, especially now that she was relocking 
the front door. All at once he was stumbling wildly 
toward the hall, for he was terrified that she would un- 
bolt the bedroom and let out the thing in the bed. But 
when he threw open the kitchen door, what con- 
fronted him was far worse. 

She stood in the living room doorway, waiting 
for him. Her caftan lay crumpled on the hall floor. She 
was naked, and at last he could see how gray and 
shriveled she was— just like the bearded man. She was 
no longer troubling to brush off the flies, a couple of 
which were crawling in and out of her mouth. At last, 
too late, he realized that her perfume had not been at- 
tracting the flies at all. It had been meant to conceal 
the smell that wasi attracting them— the smell of 
death. 

She flung the key behind her, a new move in her 
game. He would have died rather than try to retrieve 
it, for then he would have had to touch her. He backed 
into the kitchen, looking frantically for something he 
could use to smash the window. Perhaps he was in- 
capable of seeing it, for his mind seemed paralyzed by 
the sight of her. Now she was moving as fast as he 
was, coming after him with her long arms outstretch- 
ed, her gray breasts flapping. She was licking her lips 
as best she could, relishing his terror. Of course, that 
was why she’d made him go through the entire house. 
He knew, that her energy came from her hunger for 
him. 

/ t was a fly— the only one in the kitchen that hadn’t 
alighted on her— which drew his gaze to the empty 
bottles on the window sill. He’d known all the 
time they were there, but panic was dulling his mind. 
He grabbed the neaj*est bottle, though his sweat and 
the slime of milk made it almost too slippery to hold. 
At least it felt reassuringly solid, if anything could be 
reassuring now. He swung it with all his force at the 
center of the window. But it was the bottle which 
broke. 


He could hear himself screaming— he didn’t 
know if it was with rage or terror— as he rushed 
to-vyard her, brandishing the remains of the bottle to 
keep her away until he reached the door. Her smile, 
distorted but gleeful, had robbed him of the last traces 
of restraint, and there was only the instinct to survive. 
But her smile widened as she saw the jagged 
glass— indeed, her smile looked quite capable of col- 
lapsing her face. She lurched straight into his path, 
her arms wide. 

He closed his eyes and stabbed. Though her skin 
was tougher than he’d expected, he felt it puncture 
drily, again and again. She was thrusting herself onto 
the glass, panting and squealing like a pig. He was 
slashing desperately now, for the smell was growing 
worse. 

All at once she fell, rattling on the linoleum. For 
a moment he was terrified that she would seize his legs 
and drag him down on her. He fled, kicking out blind- 
ly, before he dared open his eyes. The key— where was 
the key? He hadn’t seen where she had thrown it. He 
was almost weeping as he dodged about the living 
room, for he could hear her moving feebly in the kitch- 
en. But there was the key, almost concealed down the 
side of a chair. 

As he reached the front door he had a last terri- 
ble thought. Suppose this key broke too? Suppose that 
was part of her game? He forced himself to insert it 
carefully, though his fingers were shaking so badly he 
could hardly keep hold of it at all. It wouldn’t turn. It 
would— he had been trying to turn it the wrong way. 
One easy turn, and the door swung open. He was so in- 
sanely grateful that he almost neglected to lock it 
behind him. 

He flung the key as far as he could and stood in 
the overgrown garden, retching for breath. He’d 
forgotten that there were such things as trees, 
flowers, fields, the open sky. Yet just now the scent of 
flowers was sickening, and he couldn’t bear the sound 
of flies. He had to get away from the bungalow and 
then from the countryside— but there wasn’t a road in 
sight, and the only path he knew led back toward the 
Wirral Way. He wasn’t concerned about returning to 
the nature trail, but the route back would lead him 
past the kitchen window. It took him a long time to 
move, and then it was because he was more afraid to 
linger near the house. 

When he reached the window, he tried to run 
while tiptoeing. If only he dared turn his face away! 
He was almost past before he heard a scrabbling 
beyond the window. The remains of her hands ap- 
peared on the sill, and then her head lolled into view. 
Her eyes gleamed'brightly as the shards of glass that 
protruded from her face. She gazed up at him, smiling 
raggedly and pleading. As he backed away, flounder- 
ing through the undergrowth, he saw that she was 
mouthing jerkily. “Again,” she said, ig 
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PartlV 

by Kurt Van Helsing 


OUR LEARNED PROFESSOR ENDS HIS COURSE AND BIDS FAREWELL 
TO READERS WITH A SHORT BUT HEARTFELT TREATISE ON 
'THE PLEASURES OF THE GHOST STORY.' 


Why should anyone in his right 
mind want to scare himself before go- 
ing to bed? What in the world are the 
“pleasant qualms” that E.F. Benson 
spoke of? Or the “fearful joy” that 
Russell Kirk claims he strives for in his 
supernatural tales? Or the Fearful 
Pleasures after which A.E. Coppard 
named a 1946 collection? Oi* the 
“pleasure in being frightened” that, in 
a 1947 essay, Maurice Richardson saw 
as “the secret of the ghost story”? 

Is there a pleasure in being 
frightened? Or are ghost-story en- 
thusiasts slightly mad, as Hartley sug- 
gests? (“Even the most impassioned 
devotee of the ghost story would admit 
that the taste for it is slightly abnormal, 
a survival, perhaps, from adolescence, 
a disease of deficiency suffered by 
those whose lives and imaginations do 
not react satisfactorily to normal ex- 
perience and require an extra thrill.”) 

Many commentators assume that 
we do want to be, quite simply, 
frightened. Master fantasist M.R. 
James (who’ll be ' profiled in next 
month’s Twilight Zone) suggested that 
the successful ghost story should evoke 
“the touch on the shoulder that comes 
when you are walking quickly home- 
wards in the dark hours, full of an- 
ticipation of the warm room and bright 
fire,” and anthologist Bohun Lynch 
agreed: “We ask of a ghost story that it 
should thrill us,” he wrote in a 1925 col- 
lection, “that it should make our rising 
from the fireside, our crossing of the 
hall, our approach to the staircase 
adventures of real uneasiness. We 
should be brought to that plight when 
the cold wet nose of an Irish terrier 
unexpectedly thrust at our hands, or 
the subtle touch of a cat rubbing 
against us in a dark passage will pro- 
duce sudden sweat upon our brow.” 

If that sounds like an invitation to 
masochism, he is not alone in extending 


it; though Alexander Laing, another 
editor, deprecates the notion of the 
supernatural tale as “a mere shudder- 
producer,” elsewhere he asserts that 
“a ghost story as such is meant to play 
hob with the standard habits of 
nature— and good ones should give 
proof of their power to reverse the or- 
dinary state of affairs by quickly turn- 
ing the reader’s spine into a chord of 
quivering rubber, his blood into thin red 
sprigs of ice.” 

This “ice” metaphor is a popular 
one. According to Edith l\^arton, 
always worth consulting on this sub- 
ject, the successful ghost story “must 
depend for its effect solely on what one 
might call its thermometrical quality; if 
it sends a cold shiver down one’s spine, 
it has done its job and done it well.” 
H. Russell Wakefield, likewise, dared 
his readers to “glance inside this book 
at your leisure, and then defy my 
hardest efforts to bring upon you the 
odd, insinuating little sensation that 
a number of small creatures are 
simultaneously camping on your scalp 
and sprinkling icewater down your 
back-bone.” Even the mild Henry 
James seemed to delight in inflicting 
this unpleasantness upon his readers; 
moved by “The 'Turn of the Screw,” an 
impressionable fan named William 
Lyon Phelps wrote (in a 1916 Yale 
Review): “This story made my blood 
chill, my spine curl, and every in- 
dividual hair to stand on end. When I 
told the author exactly how I felt while 
reading it ... he said that he was made 
happy by my testimony. ‘For,’ said he, 
‘I meant to scare the whole world with 
that story and you had precisely the 
emotion that I hoped to arouse in 
everybody’.” 

Do any of us really want our blood 
to chill and our spines to ciml? Elizabeth 
Bowen is another who thought so— but 
she, at least, made one important 


distinction: we enjoy ghost stories, she 
said, because “it is nice to choose to be 
frightened, when one need not be. Or it 
may be that, deadened by information, 
we are glad of these awful, intent, and 
nameless beings as to whom no infor- 
mation is to be had. Our irrational, 
darker selves demand familiars.” 

Here, at last, we are approaching a 
phenomenon that Arthur Koestler has 
analyzed in his study The Act of Cre- 
ation (1946): the phenomenon he terms 
“bisociation,” ari ability to appreciate 
two contradictory sets of information 
at the same time. “The spectator 
knows, in one compartment of his 
mind, that the people on the stage are 
actors, whose names are familiar to 
him; and he knows that they are ‘ac- 
ting’ for the express purpose of 
creating an illusion in him, the spec- 
tator. Yet in another compartment of 
his mind he exjjeriences fear, hope, 
pity, accompanied by palpitations, ar- 
rested breathing, or tears— all induced 
by events which he knows to be pure 
make-believe ... of course, these peo- 
ple know that they are watching actors. 
Do they nevertheless believe that the 
characters are real? The answer is 
neither yes nor no, but yes and no. The 
so-called law of contradiction in 
logic— that a thing is either A or not-A, 
but cannot be both— is a late acquisition 
in the growth of individuals and 
cultures. The unconscious mind, the 
mind of the child and the primitive, are 
indifferent to it. So are the Eastern 
philosophies which teach the unity of 
opposites, as well as Western theolo- 
gians and quantum physicists.” 

As Koestler sees it, one does not 
read ghost stories to be scared; one 
reads to be “seired.” Like the emo- 
tional belief with which critic I. A. 
Richards balanced intellectual belief, 
Koestler’s concept of “vicarious emo- 
tion” allows for a reader’s pleasurable 
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identification with the protagonist, the 
villain, even the victim of a horror 
story, “for whose sake he temporarily 
renounces his preoccupations with his 
own worries and desires. Thus the act 
of participating in an illusion has an in- 
hibiting effect on the self-asserting 
tendencies, and facilitates the un- 
folding of the self-transcending tenden- 
cies. In other words, illusion has a 
cathartic effect— as all ancient and 
modem civilizations recognized.” 

Because this “vicarious emotion” 
is so different from genuine emotion, 
writers like Kirk can legitimately speak 
of “a fearful joy” and “delightful 
frights” to be found in horror fiction. 
“Most of us enjoy being scared,” he 
says, “so long as we are reasonably 
confident that nothing dreadful really 
will overtake us. Thus the fun of the 
Gothick tale is the fun of the roller 
coaster or the crazy-house at^ the 
county fair.” The “terror” of a roller 
coaster, therefore, is acceptable, even 
sought after— but not the real terror of 
a speeding, out-of-control automobile. 
Few of us like to be frightened for our 
lives. 

Appropriately, there are two kinds 
of people who avoid ghost stories and 
horror films: those who get no thrill at 
all from them, and those for whom such 
subjects are genuinely— as opposed to 
vicariously— terrifying. Contrary to 
what some writers may claim, a true 
devotee of the supernatural can ap- 
preciate a horror tale without losing 
any sleep over it. 

It is not surprising, then, that this 
sort of tale is enjoyed most during 
times of security and peace— typically, 
by a warm fireside. (The fireside theme 
appears frequently, and no doubt 
hearkens back to cave days.) “It is 
worth remarking,” Kirk goes on, “that 
the grand milieu of the ghost story was 
in nineteenth-century Europe, and 
especially England. Despite its revolu- 
tionary changes, the last century now 
seems to us an age of security and nor- 
mality; and England particularly was 
safe and cozy.” 

He calls particular attention to 
“the Christmas ghost story, told by the 
blazing fire, with all the strong 
defenses of a rich and triumphant 
civilization to reassure the timorous.” 
Christmas is, in fact, the archetypal oc- 
casion for recounting such tales, not 
despite but because of its inherent 
cheerfulness and serenity. Walpole’s 
The Castle of Otranto, father of the 


gothics, was published on Christmas 
Eve of 1764; tradition demanded that 
the Christmas numbers of Victorian 
magazines contain at least one ghost 
story, and Dickens’s famous A 
Christmas Carol appeared originally 
in this form. Maijorie Bowen’s classic 
tale “The Crown Derby Plate” opens 
by informing us that Christmas is “the 
correct time to see a ghost,” and Vic- 
torian humorist Jerome K. Jerome 
opens Told After Supper on this note: 

“It was Christmas Eve .... It 
always is Christmas Eve, in a ghost 
story. Christmas Eve is the ghosts’ 
great gala night. . . . Chosts with no 
position to maintain— mere middle- 
class ghosts— occasionally, I believe, do 
a little haunting on off-nights: on All- 
hallows Eve, and at Midsummer; and 
some will even run up for a mere local 
event— to celebrate, for instance, the 
anniversary of the hanging of 
somebody’s grandfather, or to proph- 
esy a misfortune .... But these are the 
exceptions. As I have said, the average 
orthodox ghost does his one turn a year 
on Christmas Eve, and is satisfied. . . . 
And not only do the ghosts themselves 
always walk on Christmas Eve, but live 
people always sit and talk about them 
on Christmas Eve. Whenever five or 
six English-speaking people meet 
round a fire on Christmas Eve, they 
start telling each other ghost stories. 
Nothing satisfies us on Christmas Eve 
but to hear each other tell authentic 


anecdotes about specters. It is a genial, 
festive season, and we love to muse 
upon graves, and dead bodies, and 
murders, and blo'sd.” 

Small wondei' that M. R. James of- 
fered the public a collection of his tales 
in the hope that “someone’s Christmas 
may be the cheerfuller for a 
story-book,” and that Henry James 
described the average ghost story as 
“the time-honoured Christmas-tide 
toy.” In “Lucky’s Crove,” H.R. 
Wakefield even turns the Christmas 
tree itself into a murderous monster. 

The association between ghost 
stories and the hioliday season proves 
that the genre’s goal is to provide not 
fear but “fearful pleasures.” In fact, as 
Laing points out, “many of the best 
ghost stories are not terrifying at all.” 

What pleasures do th^e provide? 
For one, predicated as most ghost tales 
are upon a belief in personal immortal- 
ity, they foster a kind of optimism: 
there is a chance, at least, that our per- 
sonalities will survive after death. As 
Stephen King noted in these pages 
several months ago, “it doesn’t matter 
whether the supernatural forces are 
good or evil; all that matters is that 
they exist. It mesins that after this life, 
there’s more.” Elizabeth Bowen points 
out, more specifically, that the typical 
ghost story plot, involves a case of 
“obsession, or will, so strong that the 
moment of death goes by unperceived, 
innocuous— the intended action pur- 
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sues its course or vision continues, 
without a jar.” 

Usually this “intended action” is an 
act of revenge, the fulfillment of some 
furious dying curse. In delineating its 
consequences, the ghost story provides 
another pleasure— the pleasure of 
returning to a moral oi'der. (That’s one 
reason why so many observers have, 
like critic Arthur Reeve, described it as 
performing the function of “a new 
religion.”) Although many successful 
modern terror tales ascribe to no 
morality in particular, with innocents 
victimized as often as the guilty, most 
traditional tales (LePanu notwith- 
standing) are grounded in a strict old- 
fashioned code. Milton s Comus alludes 
to the ancient belief that “no evil thing 
that walks by night . . . blue meagre 
hag, or stubborn unlaid ghost/That 
breaks his magic chains at curfew times 
. . . hath hurtful power o’er true virgin- 
ity,” and Kirk, a moralist of the old 
school, observed two decades ago: “A 
return to the ghostly and the Gothick 
might be one rewarding means of escape 
from the exhausted hissitude and in- 
humanity of the typical novel or short 
story of the sixties. . . . The fictional 
ghostly tale can possess plot, theme, 
and purpose. It can touch keenly upon 
the old reality of evil— and upon in- 


justice and retribution.” 

That ghost stories might spring 
from a longing for a simpler, sterner 
morality seems no less than fitting, for 
they are an essentially nostalgic form. 
(This explains why the good ones age so 
well, and why a prolific “mainstream” 
author such as Robert Hichens is today 
remembered only for ghost stories such 
as “How Love Came to Professor 
Guildea,” the humorist W.W. Jacobs 
for the chilling “Monkey’s Paw,” and 
Robert Chambers for his King in 
Yellow tales; indeed, while most forms 
date all too rapidly, the supernatural 
genre gives a writer his best shot at im- 
mortality.) Unlike mainstream fiction, 
with its concern for the present, or 
science fiction, which looks Eihead, 
ghost fiction looks to the past. Freud, 
surveying “The Uncanny” in volume 
four of his Collected Papers, describes it 
as “that class of the terrifying which 
leads back to something long known to 
us, once very familiar,” and Kirk 
quotes the philosopher George San- 
tayana in Reason and Religion (1930): 
“Faint vestiges may be found in matter 
of forms which it once wore, or which, 
like a perfume, impregnated and got 
lodgment within it. Slight echoes may 
suddenly reconstitute themselves in 
the mind’s silence; and a half-stunned 


consciousness may catch brief glimpses 
of long-lost and irrelevant things. Real 
ghosts»are such reverberations of the 
past.” At times this haunted feeling of 
“recognition,” this odd, inexplicable 
nostalgia, may lie beyond all telling, as 
Irish novelist Flann O’Brien showed in 
Ths Third Policeman: “It was so 
faultless and delightful that it remind- 
ed me forcibly, strange and foolish as it 
may seem,of somethingl did not under- 
stand and had never even heard of.” 

But for most readers of super- 
natural literature, the past is not quite 
so ineffably mystical; it is the past of 
one’s own childhood, when one could 
savor fearful pleasures from the safety 
of one’s own bed. “Have you ever 
looked back with wistful regret to your 
childhood,” asks T. Everett Harre, in a 
1929 collection, “when impressions 
were so keen, and you thrilled with rap- 
ture or affright at your first apprehen- 
sions of demons and dragons, fairies, 
ogres, hobgoblins, and ghosts? And 
when you were safely tucked within 
your covers, when ... rattling shutters 
^conjured witches on broomsticks, and a 
creaking of doors made the dark alive 
with phantoms and perils. And when 
your little world— teeming with 
miracles and marvels and monsters, 
with adventures around any corner and 
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back of every bush— was truly an en- 
chanted place!” 

Within this nostalgic evocation 
there lies an important point of 
logic— and one that accounts for still 
another pleasure bestowed by ghosts 
and other horrifying creatures: their 
very existence makes possible a host of 
more pleasant things. Just as Hell 
presupposes a Heaven and punishment 
reward, the assembled forces of Evil 
presuppose the existence of Grood; and 
though supernatural fantasy is primar- 
ily concerned with black magic, there 
is, by implication, a white. Therefore, if 
ghosts, goblins, vampires, and witches 
inhabit our world, they bring into being 
such benign wonders as unicorns, en- 
chanted castles, and all the elements of 
the fairy tale. (Indeed, Henry James 
saw the ghost story as a type of fairy 
tale.) “Alas,” Harre continues, “that 
the witchery should vanish so soon and 
the glow-of-gold on life’s window-panes 
fade to an outlook of such drab, 
unromantic reality! Most of us lead 


humdrum lives. In our day-by-day 
routine, the glamour of the mysterious 
and nfarvellous— which alone gives 
luster to life— is dulled by a constant 
brushing of shoulders with the practical 
and commonplace.” Weird literature, 
he feels, provides a kind of “magic 
carpet ... an ‘open sesame’ to cham- 
bers as fearful and fascinating as those 
of Bluebeard, Ali-Baba, and Aladdin.” 

To be both fearful and fascinating, 
to encompass, in Walter Van Tilburg 
Clark’s phrase, both “the ecstasy and 
the dread”— that is the highest goal of 
all. Some supernatural tales, notably 
those of a “transcendental” nature, are 
concerned solely with the ecstasy; most 
others, especially those in the “anti- 
quarian” tradition, treat only of the 
dread. Either sort may make your hair 
stand on end or, as the Fat Boy said in 
Pickwick Papers, “make your flesh 
creep,” but in the most successful tales 
these responses need not arise from 
fear alone. Beauty, too, can make the 
flesh creep; beauty can make the hair 


stand on end. Consider the British poet 
A.E. Housman in The Name and 
Nature of Poetry (1933): 

“I could no more define poetry 
than a terrier can define a rat, but we 
both recognize the object by the symp- 
toms which it provokes in us. One of 
these symptoms was described in con- 
nection with another object by Eliphaz 
the Temanite: ‘A spirit passed before 
my face: the hair of my flesh stood up.’ 
Experience has taught me, when I am 
shaving of a morning, to keep watch 
over my thoughts, b^use, if a line of 
poetry strays intC’ my memory, my skin 
bristles so that tlie razor ceases to act. 
This particular symptom is accom- 
panied by a shivei' down the spine . . . . ” 

It is precisely this merging of fear 
and beauty— as Montague Summers 
observed, “a I)eauty not without 
awe”— that marks the greatest super- 
natural tales. “Fear has its own 
aesthetic,” said Elizabeth Bowen, “and 
also its own propriety .... That austere 
other world, the world of the ghost, 
should inspire, when it impacts on our 
own, not so much revulsion or shock as 
a sort of awe.” To the ghost-stoiy I 
writer J. D. Beresford, introducing his | 
Nineteen Impressions, that awe de- i 
rived from the “impression of i 
something bright beyond, something j 
that shines.” To Ann Radcliffe of ! 
Udolpho fame, it was born of terror | 
rather than horror— a sort of sublime, j 
cosmic terror that “expands the soul, 
and awakens this faculties to a high 
degree of life.” 

To be moved so profoundly, one 
need not believe in ghosts. “There is a 
magic door, is thisre not?” asks Lynch, 
“tlmough which we sometimes catch a ; 
glimpse; there are moments of ecstatic 
enlightenment which have nothing at 
all to do with planchette boards, or ^ 
tumblers, or crjstals, or seances, or 
societies. Somewhere— out, beyond, or 
far within us— there is a region of ter- 
ror and of unimaginable beauty, too.” 

In short, the pleasures of the ghost ' 
story are manifold and deep. They ap- 
peal, in Henry James’s words, “to won- 
der and terror and curiosity and pity 
and to the delight of fine recognition, as 
well as to the joys, perhaps stronger 
still, of the mystified state.” Like all 
great art, they gratify “that blest ' 
faculty of wonder”— for, as Lafcadio 
Hearn reflected, “There is something 
ghostly in all grtat art ... . It touches 
something within us that relates to j 
infinity.” (g ■ 
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Hkjstratlon by Wendy Mansfield 


The 

Old Man’s 
Room 


by Juleen Brantingham 


WHICH WAS MORE TERRIFYING-THE UNKNOWN WORLD AWAITING HER 
ACROSS THE HALL OR THE REAL ONE SHE WAS FORCED TO LIVE IN? 


R hea heard the shuffling sound behind her 
while she was struggling with the grocery 
bags, trying to separate her door key from 
her desk key, her sujpply closet key, her suitcase key, 
and the other one, the one she couldn’t remember 
what it was for but kept on her ring because she was 
sure that, as soon as she threw it away, it would turn 
out to be to something important. 

The bags seemed to be filled with live things 
determined to escape. (Those oranges felt loose. She 
was certain the bag boy had tom the net bag just to 
spite her.) She pushed her irritation to the back of her 
mind and turned to smile at her neighbor. 

But the flash of ivory was wasted. It was only 
the old man from directly across the hall. 

He was bald arid bent, practically hunchbacked. 
He reeked of alcohol. He mumbled to himself. His head 
bobbed all the time as if it was on a spring. His over- 
coat hung down to his ankles in front, and Rhea was 
sure he was a flasher. Or worse. 

And she’d smiled at him, for God’s sake! Now 
the old pervert would probably try to grab her, maybe 
even kiss her. Old men were all alike, all senile, prac- 
tically animals. The thought of that toothless, loose- 
lipped mouth on hers; made her want to gag. 

She gasped with relief when the key slipped into 
the slot. She turned it. One step and she was s^e; if he 
made a move she would slam the door in his face. 

Then one of the bags split. Out rolled the 
oranges and everyth; ng else, some of the bright fruit 
bouncing into the hall. Now she didn’t dare close the 
door, or the old man would steal them. 

Tears of fmstration pricked her eyes. She 
darted a look across the hall, but luckily the old man 
appeared to have seen or heard nothing. He was 
holding his key ring up to the light, scowling and mut- 
tering, unaware of the orange that had rolled to within 
inches of his left foot. Keeping an eye on him in case he 
made a move toward her, Rhea began to pick up the 
things that were witliin reach. 

The old man opened the door to his room. In the 
dim light that spilled from his front window, she could 
see the mirror image of her own tiny apartment. But 
his place, naturally, ivas filthy. She saw dust bunnies 
in the corners, fingerprints on the lamp shade, a film 
of ^t on the windov/^sill. 

There was a click. Brighter light flooded the 
room, so bright that it made Rhea blink and turn 


away. There was a fading afterimage, but as she 
turned back to confirm it, the old man closed the 
door. 

Impossible. Just impossible. She couldn’t have 
seen what she thought she’d seen. 

—broad beach of white-powder sand dropping down 
to a blue ocean. Gentle waves edged with lacy foam— 
Tears spilled from her eyes as she kneeled on the 
cold floor, hugging oranges and a battered head of let- 
tuce. It was too much. It was all just too much. Only a 
year ago she still had been able to hope, to believe 
those implied promises. If she tried to improve her 
mind, mended her underwear, kept her desk tidy, 
went to church, stayed out of bars— if she did all the 
things a nice lady was supposed to do, someday some- 
one would come, something would change. She would 
have — Would be— 

Yes. All that. All the things so bright and 
wonderful she couldn’t even shape them in her mind. 
Hers. , 

But now, on the wrong side of forty-five, she 
couldn’t believe anymore. Couldn’t hope. She was 
alone, would always be alone. Nothing would change. 
Nothing ever had, except to get worse. She was doing 
all the “right” things just so she could go on living in 
this dirty, gray, cheap little world. 

Virtue is its own reward. Mama used to mouth 
piously. But that wasn’t what she’d meant. Her eyes 
had promised that virtue would be rewarded. Only it 
wasn’t. It was ignored, even ridiculed. And now, on 
top of everything else, she was losing her mind. Or 
going blind. 

—fish had leaped from the sparkling sea, and to the 
left a grove of stately palms reached nearly to the 
water’s edge— 

Tiredly, Rhea reached for the rest of the 
oranges, got to her feet, felt her knees complain. She 
would continue to go through the motions. What 
choice did she have? She knew no other way to live. A 
nice lamb chop for dinner, she decided, and a salad. 
Then a cup of tea while she watched the evening news. 
Maybe she would phone Janet later and suggest a 
movie. Something witty and musical, if they made 
musical movies anymore. Something to take her right 
out of herself, make her forget— 

—and the old man, standing taller and 
straighter, as if he breathed a more invigorating air— 
Yes. Yes. Must keep busy. That was the ticket. 
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Overcome by a compulsion, 
she tiptoed across 
the hall and pressed 
her ear to the door 
of the old man's room. 
Nothing. 

Nothing but a 
distant hiss . . . 


Things didn’t work out exactly as she’d hoped, 
but she should have expected that, knowing Janet. 
The woman was her friend, but she was also Rhea’s 
supervisor at work and so vain of her position that she 
was seldom comfortable to be with. Still, she was bet- 
ter than the other girls at the office, who were half 
Rhea’s age and interested in nothing but boyfriends, 
pop music, and flashy clothes. 

Janet had insisted that they drive to the film in 
her car, claiming that fumes frpm the bus made her ill. 
She had dropped broad hints about the price of 
gasoline, so that when they reached the theater, Rhea 
had felt it imperative to offer her something. Which 
Janet had had the bad manners to accept. 

Janet had chosen the movie, too, a foreign one 
with subtitles. It had proven to be a dreary movie 
about dreary people. Trying to read the subtitles had 
given Rhea a headache. 

Afterwards Rhea had invited Janet to her room 
for a cup of tea, knowing that it was the right, the 
hospitable thing to do, yet knowing also that Janet 
would look down her nose at the shabby furniture. 

The one pleasant moment had come when she’d 
gone to the cupboard and taken down Mama’s china 
teapot, cups, and saucers. There had been a glitter of 
envy in Janet’s eyes. The china had come all the way 
from London and, in spite of its age, its colors almost 
seemed to glow. She knew that Janet had nothing 
nearly so fine— never mind her car, the mink collar on 
her coat, or her monthly alimony check. Rhea was 
grateful once again that she hadn’t been forced to sell 
the china along with Mama’s other nice things when 
she’d had that accident five years ago. 

But even that pleasure had soured. And she 
couldn’t blame Janet for it. It had been her own stupid 
clumsiness that had sent the cup skittering across the 
table to smash on the floor. While Janet made sym- 
pathetic noises, Rhea had groped for the dustpan, 
nearly blinded by tears. One by one her few small 
treasures were being destroyed; it seemed a symbol 
for the rest of her life. 

Later, after she had seen Janet to the door and 
watched her walk away, Rhea was overcome by a com- 
pulsion. She tiptoed across the hall and pressed her 
ear to the door of the old man’s room. 

Nothing. Nothing but a distant hiss, like a televi- 
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sion set left on after the station has gone off the air. 
He was probably sitting inside there in a drunken 
stupor. She smiled complacently, touched a hand to 
her neat curls. Some people just gave in. Thank 
heaven she had more stren^h, more character. 

As she turned, something crunched under her 
shoe. She touched a finger to the s])arkles on the floor. 
What was it? Her fingertip was covered with white 
grains like— 

Her heart began to pound. 

—like soft white sand. 

She ran back across the hall, slammed her door, 
and leaned against it, trembling sci madly she thought 
she would fly apart. Foolish. Foolish to get so upset 
because a clumsy old man had sjpilled sugar on the 
floor. 

H ard as she tried, she could not get it out of her 
mind. She prided herself on her practical ap- 
proach to life, feet on the ground at all 
times. That afterimage had b(3en a momentary 
hallucination, caused by fatigue, she was certain. But 
what had triggered it? Something commonplace, no 
doubt. Newspapers on the floor thiat, in the changing 
light, had made her think of sand. Seashells on a table. 
An aquarium, perhaps. 

Though there had been no recurrence of im- 
possible images, not even a headsiche or moments of 
blurred vision, Rhea knew that she would not be able 
to put her mind at ease until she got another look 
inside that room. 

Leaving her apartment in the morning, enter- 
ing it again in the evening, she began to watch for the 
old man, to listen for footfalls, to dawdle on the stairs. 
She spent long minutes in the hall, pretending to look 
for something in her purse. She even went so far as to 
try to chat with a slatternly neighbor she met by the 
mailboxes, hoping to turn the subject to the old man, 
but Rhea hadn’t had much expeiience with talking 
to strangers, particularly those ol' a lower class, and 
after a couple of conversational fumbles the woman 
had said something nasty and walked away. 

After three weeks of this v'asted effort, Rhea 
decided she would have to try the direct approach. But 
what excuse could she use? A cup of sugar? It was such 
an obvious ruse for a nosy neighbor to employ. 
Perhaps she could pretend to have found something 
on the stairs, something she thought might belong to 
him. An umbrella? An overshoe? No, he was a tat- 
tered, bedraggled old man, and if he’d ever owned 
such things he surely would have sold them long ago, 
no doubt to buy liquor. 

Late one evening she thought of what seemed a 
reasonable excuse. It would entail actually entering 
his room for a few moments, but she armed herself by 
hiding one of Mama’s wicked-looking hatpins in the 
collar of her dress. Then she marched across the hall 
before she could change her mind 



She thought he would never respond to her 
knock. When at last the door was opened, she was so 
startled that the words simply dried up in her throat. 

“Yes? Can I. help you?” 

It was a young man standing there, in cutoff 
jeans, barefoot and shirtless. He was a figure just 
come to life from a magazine advertisement, tanned, 
his blond curls spilling over his forehead. 

“I didn’t know the old man had a son.” She felt 
stupid when she realized that she’d spoken the 
thought aloud. 

For a moment he looked as if he were about to 
correct her. Then he smiled instead. “You must be the 
lady from across the hall. Nice to meet you.” 

“Thank you,” she said. For some reason that, 
too, was the wrong thing to say, and she felt a blush 
begin to stain her face. He was so nearly nude that it 
added to her discomfort. He was leaning with one arm 
up against the wall so that she couldn’t see past him, 
forcing her to look at his muscles, his chest. “I’m so 
sorry to trouble you,” she said, “but my telephone 
seems to be out of ord«ir. I was wondering if I could use 
yours to call for a repairman.” 

His smile became warmer, wider. He started to 
step toward her, pulling the door shut so that she still 
could not see around him. 

“We don’t have a phone,” he said. “But I’d be 
glad to take a look at it for you. Maybe it’s something I 
can fix.” 

“Oh, no!” She backed away, her nerves in a flut- 
ter, knowing she was being foolish but unable to stop 
herself. He was so tall, so broad, so — so nude that she 
felt threatened. “I’ll just ask someone else, ” she said. 
She fled to her own apartment, knowing her action 
proved her words to be a lie. And with the door closed 
safely at her back, she burst into tears. 

R esolutely she put the whole thing out of her 
mind. Going to and from her apartment, she 
quickstepped between the stairs and the 
door, her key ready in her hand. She kept her head 
down so that even if she should happen to pass the 
young man in the hall, she wouldn’t have to 
acknowledge his presemce. 

A white sand beach. What could she have been 


thinking of? Not that it mattered. Many people have 
moments when they see one thing and think it is 
another, she told herself. Many, many people. It didn’t 
mean a thing. The mind plays tricks. And it would 
verge on insanity if she were to let the incident obsess 
her, if she were to try to find another excuse to knock 
on that door, to peek inside. 

For a short time she considered trying to find 
another apartment. There were advantages, either 
way she looked at it. This place was economical and 
convenient, but the neighborhood wasn’t what it had 
been. 

Before she arrived at a decision, there were 
rumors at work that made her afraid to make any 
change just now. Rumors of business troubles, cut- 
backs. For several nights she could hardly sleep, fear- 
ing she might have to take a reduction in her salary, 
might even be dismissed. How would she manage? 
She could barely make ends meet as it was. Who 
would hire her if §he lost this job? 

Even Janet looked worried. But Janet had her 
alimony check to fall back on. Rhea envied her. She 
began to skip lunch, to walk in order to save bus fare, 
putting every spare penny into the bank for the rainy 
day that was surely coming. 

How much worse could it get? Dear God, she 
had so little, asked for so little. 

One morning she stepped out of her apartment, 
turned to check the lock, and, from the corner of her 
eye, saw a gleam of metai on the floor. A coin. Feel- 
ing quite ashamed of herself (a memory of Mama 
scolding her when she was six years old for grubbing 
in the filth and litter of a gutter to pick up a penny 
someone had dropped), she reached for it, hoping it 
was a quarter or even a half dollar. 

But it was neither of those coins. The yellow 
shine, the size and weight of it in her hand could be 
only one thing. 

She moaned, almost in pain. Clenching her 
fingers around it, she put her hand into her coat 
pocket, then looked up and down the hall. She saw no 
one, heard no steps on the stairs. 

A gold coin? Here? It simply wasn’t possible. 
(She felt the coldness in her palm.) She’d have to 
keep it out of sight in case someone appeared in the 
hall. (She felt the edges of the thing bruising her 
fingers.) But if she couldn’t see it, she couldn’t be sure 
she hadn’t ima^ned it, mistaken brass for gold. 

Still keeping her right hand in her pocket, she 
fumbled the keys out of her purse, unlocked the door, 
and slipped inside. 

She felt cold and dizzy. Her heart pounded. In a 
daze she made her way to the dinette, sat down, and 
put the coin on the cloth in front of her. Gold. It had to 
be. Nothing else could gleam quite like that, feel so 
heavy. A gold coin. And it was hers. 

Guiltily, she looked around, almost expecting 
Mama to rise up in wrath. 
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Of course, she would have to find out who it 
belonged to and give it back. 

Of course she woidd. 

But for the moment it was hers. Hers to look at, 
to dream about. Such a price they were getting for 
gold these days! So many nice things she could buy! If 
only- 

She became aware of the ticking of the clock. 
Time was passing, and she should be at work. 
Especially now, with those rumors going around. This 
was not a time to be absent from her desk. But where 
could she put the coin for safekeeping? The worry was 
agonizing. Somewhere, here in her apartment? But 
suppose someone were to break in and steal it? Carry- 
ing it with her was no better. She might be mugged, 
might drop it out of her pocket. 

“Oh, I wish I’d never found it!” 

She clamped her hands over her mouth, looked 
around fearfully. Were there eyes peeking in at the 
window, there in the crack where the drapes didn’t 
quite reach? Of course not. She was being foolish. She 
was on the third floor, after aB. There was no one out- 
side her window. 

Besides, her words had been a lie. She was glad 
she had found it. This was the sort of thing she had 
always dreamed of, an unexpected reward for living a 
life of quiet virtue. 

Virtue. Honesty. The very things that com- 
pelled her to find the real owner of the coin and return 
it. And she would. She would. But was it too much to 
ask, one day of happiness, of dreams? 

H er mind made up, Rhea went to the telephone 
and dialed Janet’s office number without 
taking her eyes from the thing on the table. 
She had no trouble convincing Janet she was ill 
because the shock had made her voice faint, words dif- 
ficult to say. 

After she hung up the phone, she took a towel 
from the drawer and pinned it over the crack between 
the drapes. She checked to be sure that the chain was 
on the door, then slipped a chair under the knob. 

She was alone with it now. Truly alone. She 
would look at it just a few moments more, then go out 
and see if she could find out which resident on this 
floor might have dropped a gold coin. 

The old man. It had been almost directly in front 
of his door. 

Firmly, she put the thought of her across-the- 
hall neighbors out of her mind. She wouldn’t go 
knocking on that door again. If it was theirs, let them 
come and ask her for it. 

Just for a moment— 

Hours ticked away. Rhea dreamed of new coats, 
restaurant meals, pairs of shoes, even new furniture. 
In her mind the single gold coin became stacks, heaps, 
a table piled high with gleaming riches. 

But in the end her dreams began to sicken her. 


It was only a single gold coin, not hers to keep or to 
sell. She had missed a day of work, risked losing her 
job, losing everything. And for what? Nothing had 
changed in her life. Nothing ever would. 

She put her head down on the |:able and wept. 

Early the next morning she wrapped the coin in 
a handkerchief, pinned it inside h(;r dress pocket. She 
had done nothing about returning it, and she felt 
guilty about that, but she could not miss another 
day of work. Surely by this evening the neighbors 
would be standing about in the halls, gossiping about 
the one who’d had the misfortune to lose a gold coin. 

The air of tension in the office was so strong 
that Rhea could almost taste it. Tjrpewriters clattered 
at double their usual speed, file drawers were snapped 
open and shut, footsteps were brisk. Every girl in the 
office wore an intense expression, as if what each was 
doing was of vital importance. It was ten minutes 
before the official starting time of nine o’clock, but no 
one looked up as Rhea made her way across the room 
to the coat rack by Janet’s office door. 

The door was open and Jancst was inside, giving 
some instructions to a girl who was standing in front 
of her desk. She glanced at Rhes, briefly, a look that 
froze what it touched, then turned her attention back 
to the papers she was holding out to the other girl. 

'There was a whisper from her neighbor as Rhea 
; took her place. “Five of us have to go. Janet has to 
i make the decision by the end of the week.” 

Rhea looked around the room, feeling as 
if a burden had been lifted from her shoulders. Only 
five. One of the rumors had been that the entire 
department would be eliminated. Only five. Janet 
would keep her job. Janet would make the decision. 
And Janet was her friend. 

Trying not to let her smile show, Rhea flipped 
open the top folder on her desk and began to work. It 
wouldn’t do for Janet to let the others know that 
friendship would influence her decision. She would 
probably find a moment to reassure her privately. 

The morning passed quickly at first, then with 
aching slowness as Rhea began to have doubts. Girls 
bustled in and out of Janet’s officie, trying to impress 
her with their efficiency. Janet didn’t budge, didn’t 
send for Rhea on some pretext. 

The lights overhead seemed to dim as if a fog 
crept through the room. Nothing had changed in her 
life. Nothing ever would— except to get worse. 

Rhea shivered. No, she thought. It’s only that 
she’s busy. She just hasn’t found the time yet. 

She sorted through the folcb^s on her desk, look- 
ing for something— a paper misfiled, a form filled out 
incompletely. She finally found one that would do. 
Willing her hands not to tremble, she went to Janet’s 
office. 

Less than a minute later six was outside again. 
She saw pity on the faces of some of the girls nearest the 
door. 
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She was terrified. 
What if Janet should 
come upstairs now, 
hear the old man 
shouting accusations? 
Everything would be ruined. 


Friendship wmddn’t save her job. Worse, Janet 
had implied that the younger girls would be given 
preference— those who could cope with the increased 
work load, those whose health was good. 

Even that one missed day was being held against 

her. 

Rhea sat at her desk, feeling sick. The look on 
Janet’s face— she was enjoying this, the sense of pmoer. 
She knew that the other girls were flattering her, trying 
to impress her. And she loved it. She wanted more. She 
expected Rhea to play the game, too, if she hoped to keep 
h^ job. 

It’s undignified, Rhea thought. I won’t do it. 
Mama would be horrified. That’s no way for a lady to 
act. 

Then, like the rise of a red sun that changed the 
color of oncefamiliar things: Mama never had to work 
at a job like this. Mama had been a queen in her home. 
She ’d had a husband, the security of his job. She could 
afford dignity and nice manners and an air of being 
above sordid money-g rubbing. 

When her lunch hour came, Rhea walked out 
of the office alone, speaking to no one. She drifted 
down the busy street, blind to other pedestrians and 
traffic, not even aware that she had a destination in 
mind until she stood outside the little shop, the one 
with the sign offering: to buy gold and silver. 

She stared at the sign until the letters rippled, 
as if veiled by waves of shimmering heat. Then she 
reached out and opened the door. 

Mama could afford honesty. Rhea could not. 

When she spok(5 to Janet later that afternoon, 
she didn’t care if her story sounded plausible. Stam- 
mering some nonsense about an inheritance and a 
celebration, she invited Janet to dinner that evening 
at one of the city’s better restaurants. Janet’s smile 
was brilliant. 

And I hope you choke on it, Rhea thought, turn- 
ing back to her desk. 

At the end of tlie day, Janet offered to drive 
Rhea home where they could discuss their plans for 
the evening. Rhea floated with the current. Things 
would always work out to Janet’s liking. 

While Janet parked the car, Rhea went upstairs 
to put water on for tea. She was exhausted by the 
day’s tensions, too tirtid to notice the sound of a door 
opening and closing in the hall ahead of her. The shuf- 
fling sound was her fir st warning. 

He was as disgusting as ever, head bobbing, 
slack mouth that looked as if it was about to drool. In 
the dim light everything about him was black or gray. 


His coat flapped around his ankles like misshapen 
wings. 

He caught sight of her, blinked. Then he began 
to smile, exposing toothless gums. 

“Did you find it?” he croaked, shuffling over to 
clutch at the sleeve of her coat. ‘The coin, the gold 
coin. Did you find it?” 

Oh, God. He knew. Somehow he knew. 

Rhea pulled away, tried to walk past him. But 
the old man dogged her steps, still smiling, still pluck- 
ing at her sleeve. 

“Go away,” she muttered. “I don’t know what 
you’re talking about.” Why had he waited till now to 
approach her? She was terrified. What if Janet should 
come upstairs now, hear the old man shouting accusa- 
tions? Everything would be ruined— ruined. 

He stood in front of her, blocking her way. 

“It’s all right,” he said. “I left it for you. A 
present. You’re a nice girl, and I’ve been lonely.” 
He stroked her sleeve. 

Rhea thought she would vomit. This disgusting 
old pervert— touching her as if he owned her! And now 
she could hear Janet’s heavy footsteps on the stairs. 
Oh, God, to be caught like this, to be humiliated! 

He grasped her arm with surprising strength, 
began to pull her across the hall. “Come. I want to 
show you,” he said. “It’s wonderful here, but I’m all 
alone. I need to share it with someone.” He threw 
open the door to his room, stood back for her to 
admire. » 

Briefly she glimpsed a sagging sofa, the curled 
edge of a rug, dirt and litter. Then there was a click, 
and brighter light flooded the room. Brighter. Like a 
sun blazing high in a cloudless sky. 

—broad beach of white powder sand dropping 
down to a blue ocean, tiny waves edged with lacy foam. 
Fish leaped from the sparkling sea and to the left a 
grove of stately palms reached nearly to the water’s 
edge— 

And Janet’s footsteps coming closer, Janet call- 
ing questions in a shocked voice. Janet seeing her with 
this disgusting old man touching her, coaxing her to 
enter his room . . . 

She turned, pushed him so that he staggered 
back into the doorway, almost falling as his shoes 
caught in the soft sand. 

“Get away from me, you pervert!” she shrieked. 
“Get away! Leave me alone! If you come near me 
again. I’ll call the police!” 

The sunlight touched his face with kindness, 
smoothing the wrinkles, filling the hollows. He stood 
taller, straighter, as if he breathed a more in- 
vigorating air. The=Tchange made him seem almost a 
stranger, but she knew she had seen that face once 
before. There was something very much like pity in his 
eyes as he closed the door between them. 

Janet came rushing up to her, put her arms 
around her, oozed sympathy. Janet. Her friend. iS 
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HE'D BEEN TESTED ONCE, 

AND HAD FAILED. NOW HE'D BEEN GIVEN 
A SECOND CHANCE - AND 
EVERY SOLUTION WOULD BE WRONG. 

T he squirrel came ri§^t up to me. He stopped less 
than a yard away, shamelessly eyeing the nuts 
and candy and raisins I was mixing into gorp 
and packing into Ziploc bags for the next couple of days’ 
lunches. I eyed him back warily. 

“That’s far enough.” 

The squirrel said nothing. My voice sounded out 
of place; alone down here at the end of the canyon, I 
hadn’t heard one for hours. The quiet— unbroken except 
for the murmur of the river and the occasional purr of a 
passing seaplane-was, I hoped, what I needed. I didn’t 
need pesky critters, even cute little red squirrels, trying 
to steal my food. 

He inched closer with a deliberate stealth that 
somehow seemed wrong. I’m no zoologist, but I know 
that squirrels move in quick little jerks and freeze be- 
tween them to size things up. This guy just kept coming. 

“I warned you,” I said. “Don’t you understand 
English?” And I thought. What’s the big deal, anyway? 
Lots of animals act like this, where they haven’t seen peo- 
ple or krww they’re protected. Even if he got it all, y<m 
cemld walk out to the road in three hours. 

The squirrel stopped, cocked his head, and stared 
up at me. Something was wrong with his right eye. 
“This is mine,” I said. “You go find your own.” He 
lowered his head and inched a little closer. “Shoo!” I 
yelled, swatting at him and carefully missing by inches. 

He ignored me. I changed my tack. “Look,” I 
said, picking up a handful of nuts and chocolates. “You 
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can have this. Then get lost.” I tossed it over the bank, 
down onto the rock and mud flat that edged the river. 
He watched curiously and then turned back to me. 
Glancing up, he paused as if pondering, then made a 
sudden, thorougWy squirrelish dash straight toward 
the patch of moss and needles where I was sitting. He 
grabbed something and reboimded along the edge of the 
woods. Ten feet away he stopped, good eye fixed on me, 
and started chomping away like mad, on— 

A Ziploc bag. My gorp— which the locals call 
“squirrel food,” for pauiMy good reasons— was un- 
touched, and that crazy critter was attacking the plastic 
bag as if it were the grandest feast in the world. 

I laughed, relieved— but only for an instant. The 
whole pmpose of putting food in those bags is to lock 
the smell in so that the animals won’t bother it. But if 
they develop a taste for the bags themselves . . . 

Something, I thought, is wrong with that squirrel. 
I tried to look at him, to figure it out. 

But he was gone, and so was my bag. 

« 

It kept bothering me all evening, though it had to 
compete for mind-space with a lot of other things. I was 
edgy, tense, overreacting to everything. I knew why, 
but I needed time to work it out. That was why I was 
here. Sam, my boss, had practically insisted I take a 
vacation, and this place— though Alaska had changed 
greatly since my last visit— still had a lot of what I 
needed. 

I ate supper on the same patch where the squirrel 
with the eccentric tastes had robbed me. A shower was 
passing through, but the scraggly spruce of the taiga 
made a good enough canopy to keep me dry. No visitors 
came. I ate slowly, pensively, then cleaned up and went 
down by the river. There was a rock there, patiently 
shaped and polished over the eons to serve as a sofa. It 
was cold and wetafter the shower, but I spread my pon- 
cho on it and managed to get fairly comfortable. I did a 
little writing and a lot of thinking, and gradually a little 
of the accustomed tranquilizing effect began to work. 
The sky had cleared, and for a while I watched spec- 
tacular patterns of light and shadow on the cliffs up the 
canyon and the gentler tundra hills around me. Later I 
closed my eyes and listened to the river; I have no idea 
how long. 

When I opened them, some high cirrus clouds had 
appeared; down the river, beyond the silhouetted 
spruces on the left bank, they were painted red and gold 
by simset. I watched it for a while, but in that country, 
in summer, sunsets develop so slowly that eventually 
you can tire of them. I gave up about ten o’clock, when 
it was pretty dusky, and start^ slowly back to my tent, 
tucked just inside one comer of the woods. I brushed 
aside a nagging thought that I was avoiding the things I 
needed to think about. Don’t rush me, I countered. 
Time ’s what I need. I can stay down here a week, if that ’s 
what it takes. 


A breeze stirred abruptly, feinning the fragrance 
of leaves into my face. I was glad to be among the trees. 
'They weren’t much, but they had let me hang my food 
up, for what little protection that afforded. Normally I 
wouldn’t have bothered; out on the tundra I would have 
had no choice. But after watching that squirrel, my con- 
fidence in plastic bags laid on the groimd was badly 
shaken. 

I was unzipping the mosquito netting on my tent 
when I heard the wolves. I stopped and sat up straight, 
listening. 'They weren’t close— I could barely be sure 
they were real, over the rapids— and they were no 
threat in any case. But their howls, to a man with a lot 
on his mind, alone in a darkening ^vildemess thousands 
of miles from home, can be one of the most melancholy 
sounds you can imagine. Or maybj you can’t. 

I no longer felt like going to bed. Instead I felt a 
need for something cheering. I zipped the tent back up 
and went back down to the rocky shore to build a camp- 
fire. I couldn’t remember whether it was allowed by my 
permit, but I didn’t care. I needed it, and I’d make very 
sure it didn’t hurt anything. 

But it was a mistake anyway, and I should have 
known it. Everything I was trying to root gently out of 
my mind, those crackling orange flames stiired up 
again. 

I was back in our house, the night it happened. Kit’s 
Castle, I called it, because it was she who’d spotted 
it and made me stop the car. She loved it; I liked it; 
the new boom in space made it possible, and we moved 
n within three weeks. Not that I was complaining. It 
ivas a nice place, old, a sort of miniature Georgian man- 
sion with an acre of lush subtropical greenery, and only 
half an hour from the plant. 

A cold front had arrived thiit night, and almost- 
chilly breezes played through the open bedroom win- 
dows, whipping the curtains around. Kit and I loved it, 
after two weeks of heat wave, but Les, the four-year- 
old, had a cold, and Kit worried about him. We’d shut 
off the lights and were lying togetlier, letting the breeze 
tickle us while our eyes adapted and let us see stars 
through the window. Just when I v,ras getting very com- 
fortable, Kit said, “'This may be: too much for Les. 
Maybe I should check.” 

I talked her out of it. But a little later his thin 
voice drifted along the hallway to us. “Mommy, I can’t 
sleep.” 

Kit was always a pushover, I didn’t try to stop 
her, but I was so close to sleep that I had to make a con- 
scious effort to stay awake until she got back. I watched 
her disappear along the hall she lil<;ed so much— mirrors 
along one side, glass doors opening onto the balcony on 
the other— with no light except the tiny green night- 
light Les insisted on. I listened to their voices, his anx- 
ious and hers reassuring, and felt a warm fuzzy sense of 
being very lucky. I drifted closer to sleep, and the snat- 
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Kit’s muffled voice 
came through the door. 
“Bill, can you get this? 
The lock’s jammed. 

TIi bet Les 

stuck something in — '' 
And then the scream. 


ches of talk drifted farther away. “I’ll start a 
vaporizer,” Kit said. “That’ll help you breathe.” Sounds 
of puttering. Footsteps, The bathroom light off the mir- 
ror side of the hall came on briefly. Darkness returned. 
Kit’s voice, again from Les’s room, then his. 

“No. Don’t close the door.” 

I heard her stop with it half closed. “I have to, 
Les. You need to breathe, and—” 

A gust rattled v/indow frames and Les’s door 
blew shut, cutting off the voices. I became dimly aware 
that the silence was lasting too long, but I knew Les 
could be hard to reason with. But then came a rattling, a 
more and more frenzied shaking of Les’s door, as if Kit 
couldn’t open it. I frowned and thought distantly of 
turning on a light and going to help. Kit’s muffled voice 
came through the door. “Bill, can you get this? It’s 
stuck.” 

“Coming.” I gathered my thoughts enough to 
remember how to get out of bed. I didn’t bother -with 
the light. 

“I think the lock’s jammed,” said the muffled Kit. 
“I’ll bet Les stuck som«jthing in—” 

And then the scream. How am I ever going to 
forget that? Or the wa3^ it turned into “Fire!”"! Or the 
glow from around the comer that I wasn’t sure was real 
until it burst forth in a roaring orange blaze? 

llie door was gkss; everything in that hall was 
glass. Suddenly Kit wais gone, and then she was back, 
silhouetted against the heavy panes, with Les in her 
arms. He was screaming; she was pounding and yelling 
something about time. 

For a little while I stood petrified at the far end of 
the hall. How long, I don’t know, but it couldn’t have 
been very long, and yet it was too long. I stmggled to 
get my brain revved uj), just as I used to struggle to 
start my car on winter mornings when we lived up 
north. Adrenaline helped, but even that was slow in 
coming. I’d half expected Kit would break the glass, but 
those panes were rugged, and the small-celled frame 
that held them even more so. I’d need a tool . . . 

Coming awake, I ducked back into our bedroom, 
yanked a drawer out of the dresser, and dumped the 
contents on the floor. E;,unning down the hall -with the 
drawer in my hands as a battering ram, I might get 
through. With any luck, they’d still have room to stand 
aside when the door broke. 

And then we could all run back and go out our 


bedroom window to the cedars below. 

But when I got back to the door. Kit and Les were 
huddled all the way over by the outside wall, yelling 
frantically, and the hall was filled with flame. I was too 
late . . . 

Or was I? Were the flames in the hall real, or just 
a trick of all that glass? 

I stood there like an idiot or a drunk, trying to 
decide. Wheels turned sluggishly in my brain. Could I 
get through or not? 

The few seconds that I pondered were all it took. 
Fanned by a gust from a window Kit had missed, the 
flames swelled to fill the room. 

And then, unmistakably, they broke through, and 
I knew that the hall had been safe. I could have done it. 
But everything was ablaze, and even the silhouettes of 
my wife and boy were gone. 

Now it was too late. There was nothing to do 
except get myself back as fast as possible and out that 
window. 

I spent the rest of the night thinking of all the 
ways I should have known. The shadows of the slats 
that kept Kit from breaking through, the framework 
that supported the hallway mirrors . . . 

But those are little, subtle things. I can’t really be 
blamed for not seeing them clearly, as groggy as I was. 
Can I? 

The investigation showed everything. Those guys 
are good, and Kit’s Castle was rugged enough to save 
some clues. Les had jamifed something in the lock; 
four-year-olds do things like that. And some faulty wir- 
ing had started the fire when Kit plugged in the 
vaporizer. 

They even figured out how it had spread, and how 
much time there’d been when I could have got them out. 
They were gentle; nobody said — to my face — that I 
should have done anything I didn’t. But I heard the 
gossip. He didn’t do anything, they whispered. He didn’t 
even try. 

I knew they were wrong, but gradually I began to 
believe them. It got so bad that Sam took me aside one 
day and said, in entirely too fatherly a way, “Bill, why 
don’t you take some vacation early this year?” 

I objected; I said I couldn’t enjoy it. He looked 
straight at me and said sadly,“I know. I’m not talking 
about enjoyment.” 

In the end I gave in. Sam kept after me, and I 
finally admitted that going way, way off by myself 
might be just what I needed. 

But it wasn’t working. Annoyed, I scriibbed out 
the fire, brought water from the river in one of my cook- 
ing pans, and doused it until the coals were as cold as 
the night. 

But I couldn’t put out the memories that the fire 
had reawakened. They followed me back to my tent and 
gave me no real rest imtil long past midnight. 
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I can’t exactly say it dawned bright and clear. In that 
season and place, dawns are no better defined than 
sunsets, and besides, I slept through it. But it 
was bright and clear when I finally woke up, around ten- 
thirty, and that helped me feel better. I remembered 
enough of last night’s doubts to provoke half-hearted 
thoughts about whether to backpack out today or to 
stick it out a while longer. But I felt refreshed enough 
by my sleep, my amorphous approximation of a western 
omelette tasted good enough, and the day seemed nice 
enough, that when I finish^ eating I was in no hurry to 
leave. 

I let my mind settle back for a very relaxing day. I 
finished eating unhurriedly, letting my eyes almost 
focus on the dancing sparkles of the rapids twenty yards 
away. 

As I was scraping the last scraps out of the bowl, 
a dart of motion off to one side caught my eye. A squir- 
rel— but not the same one that had ignored my food and 
swiped the wrapper yesterday. This one had two good 
eyes. Feeling somehow relieved, I scraped the last bit of 
food out onto the ground and watched amiably as he 
gathered it up, a yard from my knee. 

But as I watched, some of yesterday’s uneasiness 
returned, for a different reason. There was nothing un- 
nerving about this fellow. He looked and acted exactly 
the way a squirrel should. 

And that brought back, more intensely, yester- 
day’s vague himch that the other one didn’t act that 
way— that there was something wrong with the other 
one, and I mean something more wrong than a bad eye. 

I heard a rustle, and the squirrel I was watching 
stiffened warily. I followed his gaze. Yesterday’s squir- 
rel had reappeared, and the two of them were staring at 
each other, momentarily ignoring me. Glancing back 
and forth between them, I grew more conscious of their 
differences. 'The strange one was too brown, and all 
over, not just on top. His tail was too short and stiff, his 
head too big. His one good eye had a long elliptical pupil, 
while the normal squirrel’s eyes were big and round. His 
hands. . . 

Hands? 

With a sudden ratchet-burst of scolding, the nor- 
mal one turned and dashed headlong into the woods. 
His voice faded, and I looked back at the other. The 
morning no longer seemed so clear. I looked hard, and 
shivered slightly as I caught myself thinking. That’s mt 
a squirrel. 

Had the bit about the hands been overactive im- 
agination? I stared hard at his tiny forepaws, but I 
couldn’t decide. My eyes wandered back to his face. He 
stared back at me with a fixed, not-at-all-squirrelish ex- 
pression. He looked tired, I thought, and unhealthy. 

We must have looked at each other for a full 
minute, I trying to figure out what to make of him, he 
trying to figure . . . 

Who knows? 
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On an impulse bom of curiosity and compassion, I 
tossed him another Ziploc bag and a couple of nuts. He 
came forward, more slowly than yesterday, and took 
the bag. Ignoring the nuts, he dragged the bag off— 
slowly this time, and only a ftw feet— and started 
eating. This time there was no hurry, but my impression 
was of listlessness rather than co nfidence. 

He’s sick, I decided. 

He finished the bag, and w(j kept staring at each 
other. I couldn’t decide what I thcnght or felt about the 
whole situation, but I was sure now that he wasn’t a 
squirrel. 

I hadn’t figured out what h(j was when he opened 
his mouth (it opened oddly, somehow), looked me 
straight in the eye, and said, “Tv/eedlioop.” 

Not really, of course. But it sounded enough like 
that to register that way in my mind— a soft, liquid 
utterance that could never have come from an ordinary 
squirrel. Some kind of bird, maylie, but not a squirrel. 

And I was stu*e this was no bird. 

“Tweedlioop,” I mimicked. “As good a name as 
any. And I’m Bill Nordstrom. You talk?” 

He made more liquid noises, and for an instant I 
could almost believe he really was talking. But then he 
started darting around, quite normally, and I relaxed a 
little. Of course he was a squirrel; he just had a few 
quirks. So does my brother-in-law. If these wild imagin- 
ings were what holing up in the \vildemess did for me, 
maybe I’d better reconsider its medicinal value. 

Between dashes, he’d stop and look at me and 
chatter. After a while it dawned on me that his dashes 
followed a definite pattern, and I began to recognize se- 
quences in his chatterings. Some of the imeasiness 
returned. He’s trying to tell me smnething, I thought and 
immediately tried to shake the thought off. 

But he kept it up. He’d nm toward me, chatter, 
turn, and run toward the edge of t he bank, stop and look 
back at me, and chatter some more. 'Then he’d wait a 
few seconds and do it all again. His tail dragged stiffly 
behind him. His runs toward me (^me closer, and when 
he stopped he’d look up and wave with his oddly shaped 
front paw. Then I noticed that the other end of his run 
was always at the top of the little path I used to go down 
to the river. 

“You want me to follow you?” Tentatively, and 
feeling a little ridiculous, I stood up. 'Tweedlioop paused 
at my feet and watched, tilting his head back. As soon 
as I was up, he turned and darted away, gurgling ex- 
citedly. He stopped at the top of the path, but only long 
enough to make sure I was folloiving. 

Then he darted down the j)ath. 

Well, I thought, I was right about that. But the 
thought that he was intelligent didn’t come yet. I used 
to have a cat who’d led me the same v/ay, but I’d never 
thought of her as smart. 

Down by the river, he stopped beside a rock-free 
expanse of smooth gray mud the: size of a garbage can 



lid. He waited till I caught up, then started scratching 
something in the mud with a forepaw. I sat down on a 
rock to watch. It started to look like a rifle target, with a 
tiny circle in the middle and half a dozen larger ones sur- 
rounding it, all nice and neat. Not very big, of course; 
Tweedlioop wasn’t very big, and he took great pains to 
keep stray pawprints out of his work area. But the 
circles were amazingly symmetrical. 

Lifting a muddy paw, he gestured at the small 
one in the center, then at the sun in the sky, then at the 
circle in the center . . . 

“Good Lord!” 1 breathed, my mind grinding 
gears as it shifted into high. 

Tweedlioop licked the mud off his paw, and I 
decided it was a hand. Three chubby little fingers and 
two tiny thumbs, but more hand than paw. Watching 
me intently, he pointed at the second circle around his 
“sun,” then gestured broadly aroimd us, at the hUls and 
woods and river and sky, then back at the second circle. 

The second circle? 

Well, nobody’s perfect. How many humans know 
what orbit they’re in? How many airline passengers 
really read up on their destinations before they go? 

He chirped and twittered, then ran way off 
toward the river, on the opposite side of the open mud 
circle. Everything he’d drawn so far had been on the 
near side, but now he came charging toward me, 
straight across the circle, leaving a clear line of vaguely 
wrong-looking tracks. 

Which bent smoothly into a much larger circle, 
extending beyond his mud and onto the rocks, neatly en- 
circling his solar system. He ran around it two or three 
times, exactly retracing his path, then stopped and 
leaned back on his tail as if pondering. Neifer of us 
moved or made any sound, and I became very conscious 
of the soothing white roar of the rapids. 

Eventually another sound emerged: the drone of 
a plane. I looked up; so did Tweedlioop. A green and 
white Cessna seaplane appeared over the edge of the 
woods and passed directly overhead, climbing and veer- 
ing up the canyon to the south. Just before it disap- 
peared, Tweedlioop jabl)ed his paw toward it, jabbering 
torrentially. He started racing around that circle again, 
then- stopped, pointed again toward the fast-fading 
noise of the plane, and stared at me. He was shaking, 
almost too fast to see. 


“Okay,” I said. “Take it easy. I read you, I think. 
Something flew you here and parked out past the 
planets. Or some of them. Then what?” 

Very gradually, he stopped shaking. Leaning 
back on his tail, he lifted both hands to his chest. He 
pointed at the sky, and then at his feet, and traced a line 
in the mud from himself to the point he’d already in- 
dicated was Earth. 

I had the picture, but I was too numb to try to 
reply in any meaning^ way. I was still struggling to 
get over tMnking of him as a squirrel. He didn’t even 
look like one, on close inspection, but the coincidental 
resemblance was close enough to fool a lot of uninitiated 
humans. 

The systems engineer in me marveled dispassion- 
ately at his compactness, trying to imagine how his 
evolution had managed to cram that kind of intelligence 
into that kind of body. But most of me was speculating 
—not nearly so dispassionately— on what advantages 
their appearance could give them in an invasion. 

And all the questions that led to. 

Finally I managed, “Where are the others?” My 
throat felt dry and tight. 

It was stupid, anyway. He could no more under- 
stand my vocalizations than I could understand his. (Or 
could he?) He may have been trying to tell me that with 
his new gesticulations, but I got nothing from them but 
a sense of frustration fed by urgency. After a few 
minutes he gave up and slunk off, listless as when I first 
saw him this morning, towS,rd the sheltering woods. 

And I headed for my sofa rock, deep in thought. I 
ought, it seemed to me, to be doing something. But 
what? 

I wasn’t even sure what the problem was. 

I had some idea of course, but it took an effort to 
think about it. The notion of an army of cute little squir- 
rels waiting out past Pluto to do something to Earth 
was hard to take seriously. Thinking of Tweedlioop as 
sinister and dangerous was next to impossible. 

But I had to. Tweedlioop was here, he was in- 
telligent, and I could think of no more plausible explana- 
tion than he had given me. He had come from the stars. 
A race that could do that, by definition, had abilities we 
could not view lightly until we knew far more about 
their aims. 

I had to find out. Where were the others? What 
were they doing here? Why? How? 

I would have to ask 'Tweedlioop, presumably by 
scratching things in the mud. 

But ... if it was an invasion, would he tell me? 

Maybe I’d have to trick him. And that bothered 
me. Damn it, he didn’t look like an invader. 

I pondered through lunch without seeing a sign of 
him. But when I finish^ hanging my food bag back up, 

I turned around and there he was, at my feet, looking 
up. 
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/ could make out 
forms inside— bodies. 
One vaguely resembled 
a wolverine 
with long orange fur 
and a vestigial tall; 
another, just as vaguely, 
a large, green-tinted marmot. 


He looked terrible. He dragged himself across the 
ground; he drooped. And that reminded me that he had 
a problem, too. He was sick, and alone, and a long way 
from home. 

Briefly, sympathy threatened to wash away the 
suspicion I knew I had to feel. He was looking at my 
dangling red food sack. I let it down enough to fish out a 
Ziploc bag. He crawled to it and ate it where it lay. I 
pondered his craving for them, and realized that he 
must find it hard to fed a suitable diet here, if his story 
was true. The bag must provide some vital nutrient that 
the tundra and taiga couldn’t. 

He finished the bag and started away. After a few 
yards, he stopped and looked back as if to learn whether 
I was following. Seeing that I wasn’t, he came back to 
me, turned away, and looked back again. I started walk- 
ing, and he kept going. 

He led me back to the river, to his picture. With 
no preliminaries, he started aroimd the distant orbit 
where I gathered the starship had parked. After a few 
quick circuits, he turned inward along the line that led 
to Earth. HalJfway in, he swayed back on his tail, swing- 
ing his hands skyward, then swinging the right one 
parallel to the ground, just like my son Les imitating an 
airplane. 

Except 'Tweedlioop’s plane crashed. His hand fell 
abruptly and he went sprawling in the mud. 

He started repeating, but I already understood. 
“Where?” I asked aloud. But this time, instead of 
wasting time feeling foolish, I immediately followed the 
spoken question with a sweeping gesture aroimd us and 
a questioning shrug. He showed no recognizable sign of 
understanding, so I tried variations. 

And felt definite satisfaction as he lifted one small 
arm to point steadily up and southwest. 

The hill beyond our woods? Beyond it? How far? 

Here was something I might be able to check. But 
as I struggled to find a way to akc, 'Tweedlioop dropped 
his Statue of Liberty pose and started something new. 
He pointed to himself, retraced the line to the parking 
orbit, then stopped and pointed to himself. 

And then to me, with a long look that, across all 
the alienness that separated us, conveyed pleading with 
astonishing clarity. It took several repetitions before I 
thought I had it— partly because I coiddn’t believe it at 
first. 


He wanted me to help him g(;t back to the mother 

ship? 

“Ridiculous!” I snorted when it hit me. Even if it 
was true and they posed no threat, what could I do? I 
shrugged helplessly. “Sorry,” I sjid. “I’d like to help, 
but no can do.” I thought a littki and remembered a 
question that was as pertinent to him as to us. I knelt 
beside the mud, pointed straight at Tweedlioop, and 
made a questioning gesture around as if looking for 
others like him. 

He didn’t understand. I couldn’t blame him. It 
was a lousy attempt. 

I tried again. With a fingertip, I traced what was 
supposed to be a picture of him. It was pretty crude, so 
when it was finished I pointed at it, then at him. Then I 
drew three more. 

He stared at it for a long time, then lay down, 
sprawled on his stomach. 

Dead? The others were deatl? 

Suddenly he was on his feet again, tugging at my 
pants cuff and making those little d^hes and over-the- 
shoulder looks that said to follow him. 

But this time I hesitated. ^Tiere did he want to 
take me? Up the hill? To see the remains? 

Did I want to do that? 

For a goodly while I hesitai:ed, memories of my 
indecision that other night flickeri]ig through my mind. 
In the end curiosity won out. I went with him, and this 
time he went at a pace that was hard to match. 

Around the brushy comer oJ: the woods we went, 
and up the open tundra hill to the southwest. Spongy 
soil carpeted with lichens, and tiny flowers gave under- 
foot. Mosquitoes swarmed around us; a couple of planes 
passed nearby. My heart pounded with the effort to 
keep up. 'Tweedlioop splashed through a couple of 
rivulets; I jumped them. In minutes, our little patch of 
forest sprawled below us, the first of several dark green 
beads strung along the Savage, against a backdrop of 
gentler hills and big sky. 

Tweedlioop topp^ a small ridge, led me down it, 
then dropped down the far side v^here a shallow gully 
fanned out onto almost level ground. I caught a smell, 
powerful but utterly unfamiliar . . . 

And there it was. 

I drew my breath in sharply, skidding to a halt 
with my eyes riveted to the wreckijge before me. It was 
so tiny! It was hardly more than a big can, no bigger 
than a VW Beetle, made of something that first looked 
like orange plastic but then showed the faintest of 
metallic gleams. 

The engineer in me struggled to imagine what 
could have powered such a thing in interplanetary 
flight. The rest of me stared at the ugly, crumpled gash 
down its side. The smell was coming from there. 

I glanced at Tweedlioop, leeling awkward. He 
came toward me, touched the toe of my foot, and con- 
tinued to the wreck, bracing him self against the hull. 
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reaching up as high toward the split as he could. I bent 
down next to him. The' smell grew strong, almost dizzy- 
ing. The ground here was even spongier; a tiny 
streamlet flowed right under the shuttle, gurgling faint- 
ly. I looked again at TVeedlioop, then leaned forward 
and made myself look inside. 

I hadn’t brought a flashlight, but the sun was still 
high, and I could make out forms inside. Not in- 
struments— bodies: s]jrawling, barely beginning to 
decompose, smeared here and there with something 
caked and brown. Om; vaguely resembled a wolverine 
with long orange fur and a vestigial tail; another, just as 
vaguely, a large, green-tinged marmot. Still smdl, for 
intelligent adults, but not as absurdly so as Tweedlioop. 

And now I undei'stood. Tweedlioop was just a kid. 
A young, lost, helpless kid who for some reason had 
been roaming the stars with his family and had been or- 
phaned in an alien whdemess. 

I reached out automatically to touch him, gently 
stroking his fur. It reminded me of felt, but springy. He 
didn’t object. I realized gradually that mosquitoes were 
buzzing ^1 aroimd me, and that some had attacked. My 
repellent was back at (3amp. It didn’t matter. 

I looked back in the shuttle. One more body, like 
Tweedlioop but a little larger and considerably greener, 
lay wedged in an opening to an inner compartment, an 
opening through which Tweedlioop could barely have 
squeezed. 

For a long time we knelt like that. My thoughts 
were darting every which way, but I sensed that 
somewhere among them was one that knew where it 
wanted to go and was struggling to break through the 
confusion. Finally it did. 

If Tweedlioop w£is what he seemed, maybe he did 
simply want what he siud. And maybe I <xnM help. Not 
me, personally— but Ni^SA, my company, or both. Now 
that space was opening up again and industry was start- 
ing to move out, there were big things afoot. I’d caught 
enough rumors at work to suspect that there just might 
be something in the works that could help him back to 
his ship. 

That is, if anybody influential thought it was 
worthwhile— and safe. Big ifs. The whole thing was, at 
best, an extremely long shot. And it would take a long 
time,, even if it could be done. 

And if I asked, a whole hornet’s nest of 


bureaucrats would descend on my little lost kid, asking 
all the questions I’d asked earlier, checking the worst 
assumptions they could imagine about his origins and in- 
tentions. 'They’d argue about whose jurisdiction he fell 
under, whether he should be helped ... or exterminated. 

And through it all he’d be helpless, while quite 
likely most of his life ticked futilely away. It would be 
hell for him. And they might make the wrong decision. 

I couldn’t blame them. 'They’d have to ask those 
questions. 

But did I have to expose him to all that, almost 
surely for nothing? It might be worth it, if there was 
really any chance. But when I tried to look at it 
realistically, the chance I could see was so infinitesimal 
it hardly seemed worth seeking. He might be better off 
just staying here. He’d survived so far, hadn’t he? 

It was the hardest decision I’d ever made, but I 
made it. Taking him back,, opening that can of worms, 
keeping him in suspense for years and then finding that 
his ship had left while we argued— that would be no 
favor. 

I couldn’t look at him as I stood up. “Sorry,” I 
grunted, with a helpless shrug I thought he’d recognize. 
“Still can’t help.” 

I took off down the hill, walking fast for camp. I 
thought I heard him following me, but I didn’t look 
back. 

I slept even worse that night. It clouded over, and it 
was late enough in the season that it got almost 
dark. 'The winds came up during the night and 
howled and moaned and whipped the trees about, and I 
wondered how I was going to take the tent down in the 
morning. 

For I wcmM take it down. I was leaving. That 
decision was made. 

The other, that I thought I had made on the hhl, 
would not lie still. It haunted me all night. I kept think- 
ing of new angles. Mightn’t 'Tweedlioop’s people send 
another shuttle down to look for survivors, when his 
group failed to return? Would they have any hope of 
finding him if they did? 

How would they react if they found we were 
holding him and making our own decisions about him? 
Was leaving him here really the lesser evil? 

My dreams, whenever I got close to sleep, flared 
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A little piece of my mind 
observed with 
oddly cool detachment 
that each step I took 
was increasingly likely 
to be my last, 

and that Tweedlloop would be 
no better off for my efforts. 


up in flames, with silhouettes of window slats and Kit 
and Les. 

And Tweedlioop. 

And echoes of not-quite-heard voices. “He didn’t 
do anything. He didn’t even try. ” 

In the morning I lay in my sleeping bag, watching 
the trees raking the gloomy sky, wishing the wind 
would die. Sometimes I thought it was going to; then I 
decided that, if anything, it was getting worse. I’d bet- 
ter get up and out while I could. It wouldn’t be easy 
now, but it might be worse lafer. 

It wasn’t as bad as I thought, once I got outside. 
'The noise was mostly the wind breaking against 
treetops and fringes, so most of the force was spent 
when it reached my tent. I’d do all right, using rocks to 
hold the tent comers down while I pulled stakes. 

Tweedlioop was waiting just outside. I suspected 
he’d been there all night. He looked at me, even his good 
eye looking dull, but he didn’t try to tell me anything. I 
avoided his gaze as I went for my food and stove. 

The stove wouldn’t work right; the wind was too 
strong and variable, and it’s temperamental even when 
things are good. Tweedlioop lay on his stomach on a bed 
of spruce needles, watching me fiddle with it until I gave 
up, put it away, and resigned myself to a bag of gorp. 

Then he lifted his head and twittered like crazy. 
The bag, I thought. Okay. It’s the least I can do. I 
dumped it in my lap and tossed him the bag. He ate it 
without getting up fi*om where he lay. 

I felt uncomfortable, eager to be on my way. As 
soon as I finished eating, I stood up and started stuffing 
everything into my pack. I started to put the food sack 
in and stopped halfway. If I was leaving, what did I need 
with it? Tweedlioop apparently needed something in the 
plastic. He was welcome to those, and whatever else he 
could use. 

“Here,” I said, dumping the whole thing on the 
groimd in front of him. “My compliments and best 
wishes.” 

A voice inside me called me names I don’t care to 
remember. But I knew it would be doing that no matter 
what I did. 

I went back to take the tent down, lashing it and 
the sleeping bag to my pack. Tweedlioop followed me, 
but I tried to pretend he wasn’t there. 

When it was done, I got a tree to help me on with 
the pack. “Gkx)dbye, Tweedlioop,” I said. “Good luck.” 


And I found the faint trace of a trail that led out of the 
woods and started up the canyon. 

I must have gone a quarter-mile before that voice 
inside me made me listen. Who are you kidding? it de- 
manded, shaking me by my mental lapels. A few scraps 
of food and plastic. How Umg will that last him. A we^? 

Face it. You saw how he needs those bags. 
Whatever he needs, he can’t make it without them. When 
the few you left are gone, he’s finished. 

If you take him out and try to help him . . . yes, 
he’ll suffer. Maybe he’ll die. Probably you’ll fail. 

Leave him here ... he will die. Period. Soon. 

And you still don’t know what to do? 

I stopped. Slowly I turned and started back. But 
by the time I reached the edge of the taiga I was run- 
ning, as well as I could with the pack. 

“Tweedlioop!” I shouted. 

And stopp^ in my tracks, convulsed by a chill 
that shot up my backbone, exploded through the rest of 
my body, and wouldn’t stop. 

He was lying right where I’d left him, an inert 
mass of fur on a pile of needles— but aroimd him paced 
three wolves, tails slightly raised, eyeing him intently. 
'They were probably the ones I’d heard two nights ago, 
the day I met Tweedlioop. At the time. I’d dismissed 
them as no threat— and normally I would have been 
right. They won’t bother humans, under any normal 
circumstances. 

But Tweedlioop wasn’t human. He was 
something not of Earth, with an alien chemistry. Even I 
had sensed that. How much more obvious must it be to 
these creatures, virtually my siblings, compeired to 
'Tweedlioop, but with vastly more sensitive noses? What 
must they have felt when they caught his scent, and the 
stronger ones of alien death from his crashed shuttle? 
Fear, I imagined, and ciuiosity. Should something so 
alien be avoided— or investigated” Evidently curiosity 
had won out. Now they were here to face the threat, 
warily circling, eyeing, and sniffing an animal that they 
could have eaten in one bite. 

They were edgy, and now I was included in their 
edginess. And it was pretty ob\ious that I couldn’t 
coimt on them to behave normally. 

Okay, I thought. What new, little man? It was 
easy when aU you had to do was pick him up and leave 
the real decisions for later. Can you still do it when 
they’re here? 

'They were twenty feet from me, and they were 
still paying more attention to Tweedlioop than to me. If 
I start^ backing up slowly, right now, they’d probably 
let me leave. I could get out safel;^ 

But Tweedlioop wouldn’t last five minutes. 

I could hear those voices agiiin, louder than ever. 
And I knew that if I did the only thing that was obvious- 
ly sane, they’d never stop. 

Slowly, wishing I could remember more about 
even normal wolf behavior, I edged forward. I talked to 
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them quietly; I remembered that grizzlies sometimes 
found that soothing, and maybe these guys would like it, 
too. 

“Easy,” I said, hoping they could hear me over 
the pounding of my heart. “He’s not going to hurt you. 
I’m not either. Let me take him away and you’ll never 
see either of us again.” 

At my first step forward, their tails rose a little 
more, stiffening. A trio of low growls rose from their 
throats. Somehow I kept going, very slowly, very 
steadily. Two of them kept their eyes on Tweedlioop. 
The third, his tail held higher than theirs, glared stead- 
fastly at me. But none of them moved. A little piece of 
my mind observed with oddly cool detachment that each 
step I took was increasingly likely to be my last, and 
that Tweedlioop would be no better off for my efforts. 

But I kept walking. | 

I got so close I could smell the wolves’ breath and 
see the flecks of color in their eyes. Very, very slowly, I 
knelt (do you know what it’s like to look up at three very 
tense wolves?) and stretched my hands palms up on the 
ground in front of 'Tweedlioop. 

For a few seconds he did nothing. 'Then, slowly, 
laboriously, he crawled aboard and I lifted him, holding 
him close to my chest. The wolves watched closely, as if 
puzzled, but still did not move. 

I turned and started out. Were they following 
me? I had to assume that they were, but I didn’t dare to 
look back until I’d gone ^quarter-mile further. They 
were still there. Not so close— maybe fifty feet 
back— but following with an air of patient determination 
that said, “It doesn’t matter 'when we strike. We can 
get you whenever we like.” 

'They could, too. 

I didn’t relax, nor did I slow up. On the contrary: 
1—we— made it out in two hours. The wolves were with 
us all the way. Every time I looked back, they were a lit- 
tle closer. Sometimes, if I stopped too long, the leader 
stepped forward and growled, as if determined to drive 
us out. 

And I kept reflecting that they were just the 
beginning. Everything earthly would sense 
'Tweedlioop’s alienness. I wondered if I should try to tell 
him what he’d be up against even if I got him out, and 
how little he could hope for. But I gave it up. It was too 
complicated. He was a smart kid, anyway. He knew. 

I half expected the wolves to leave us when we 
came in sight of the road, where the trail ran clear 
across open land. They didn’t, and that unnerved me 
more than anything yet. They stayed right with me, 
now close as dogs at heel, driving me even harder. 

I kept going. The bridge looked so close now; I 
hoped I would live to set foot on it. The sun was well up, 
and I was much too warm, but I hadn’t dared stop to 
shed any layers. Everything I wore was drenched with 
sweat. 
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All three jumped up on me, 
almost knocking me down, 
clawing and sniping 
at Tweedlioop’s hiding place. 
I glimpsed astonishment 
and horror on the 
bus driver’s face. 

The door slammed shut. 


I reax:hed the bridge. The wolves crossed the road 
with me, and I was suddenly struck by a question: who 
would stop for me when I was surroimded by wolves? 

I ducked behind some alders and was ironically 
relieved when they followed. That should keep them out 
of sight when a vehicle approached, and then maybe I 
could make a dash for it and get inside before they could 
react. 

Sure. Maybe I’d get really lucky and the vehicle 
would finally scare them off. 

I kept my pack on and salt on a rock to wait, strok- 
ing Tweedlioop and talking softly to calm him and the 
wolves— and myself. I don’t remember what I said— the 
words don’t matter— but Tweedlioop seemed to be 
listening. The wolves sat on their haunches, looking 
warily at Tweedlioop, occasionally licking their lips with 
long tongues. 

Finally yellow flashed around a distant bend, one 
of the school buses pressed into shuttle service along the 
gravel road and now headed out toward the nearest out- 
post of civilization. I stood up, very deliberately, but 
made myself wait imtil the last minute before stepping 
out of the bushes. I also decided I’d better tuck 
'Tweedlioop out of sight in the big zipper pocket in the 
front of my parka. “For your own good,’’ I told him. 

He ddn’t object, but the wolves rose and edged 
closer, with menacing noises and ears drawn back. For 
a second I thought I’d finally driven them over the line, 
but again they stopped just short of attack. My heart 
was poimding as the bus pulled up, and I made my 
move, stepping boldly out into the driver’s sight. To my 
great relief, the wolves hesitated slightly, and the driver 
braked noisily to a halt right in front of me. He started 
to open the door— 

And the wolves made their move. 

As if belatedly recognizing their last chance, they 
poimded around the bushes, releasing all their pent-up 
energy and fear in an explosion of furious yapping. All 
three jumped up on me, almost knocking me down, 
clawing and snapping at Tweedlioop’s hiding place. I 
glimpsed astonishment and horror on the bus driver’s 
face; the door slammed shut. I yelled and pounded on it 
with one hand while trying to push wolves away with 
the other. They dragged me down and tore my clothes 
and drew blood in several places, but I would have fared 
far worse if they’d really been after me. As it was, I 
hardly had time to notice the pain and the blood; it was 


only later that I realized that Tweedlioop had stayed 
quiet through the whole thing. Scmehow I kept them 
away from him, but I wasn’t sure how long that could 
last. 

I was dimly aware of shouts aboard the bus, and 
then a crash of shattering glass and people jumping out 
windows. Suddenly there were tv/o extra men in the 
fray, jabbing with ice axes and swinging them sideways. 
“Oj^n up!” one of them yelled. And then, to me, “(^t 
aboard! We’ll be right behind you!” 

The driver still looked uncertain, but the door 
swomg open and I staggered through it, pack and all, 
while the two climbers kept the wolves busy. Abruptly, 
imexpectedly, all three animals wheeled and streaked 
away toward the nearest patch of tiiga, wold things flee- 
ing back to a world they understood. The climbers 
jumped aboard, their axes lightly touched with blood, 
and the bus lurched forward. It was well on its way 
before the door was closed. 

It was less than half full, and all the passengers 
crowded around me. 'Their voices were a numbing 
chorus: 

“Are you all right?” 

“Never saw anything like it!” 

And so on. 

I didn’t have enough left to face it. Not now. “I’m 
fine,” I lied. I turned to my rescuers. “How about you? I 
sure appreciate—” 

“We’re okay,” one of them said. “What got into 
them? Attacking you right out h(!re by the road, and 
then just quitting and running off like that. . . ” 

I knew, of course, but I was in no mood to explain. 
“Beats me.” Clutching the pocket with 'Tweedlioop 
protectively, I groped along the aisle toward the back of 
the bus. 

“But you’re bleeding,” a woman said. 

“I know. I’ll live. Please— just leave me alone. I’ll 
be okay.” 

'They all looked after me peculiarly, but they 
respected my wishes and didn’t follow me. I stumbled to 
the rearmost-seat and flopped down in it.. I was drained, 
and not yet ready to throw 'Tweedlioop to the human 
wolves. 

But I knew I’d be ready to face them, when the 
time came. The voices in the front of the bus buzzed on, 
but my voices had stopped. Sloucliing down behind the 
seat in front of me, I unzipped 'Tweedlioop’s pocket to 
sneak a peek. He was okay— or at; least unscathed and 
no worse than he had been, hands clinging tightly to the 
cloth. 

And I, I suddenly realized, felt far better than 
anybody should who’d just been tlirough what I had. I 
looked at the tiny face peering out at me and grinned. 
Somehow the stars no longer seemed so far away— for 
either of us. 

“We’ll show ’em,” I whispei;ed, patting his head. 

And for the first time, I dai’ed to believe it. iS 
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TV^s Twilight Zone: 
Part Eight 


CONTINUING MARC SCOTT ZICREE'S 
SHOW-BY-SHOW GUIDE TO THE ENTIRE 
TWIUGHT ZONE TELEVISION SERIES. 
COMPLETE WITH ROD SERILING’S OPENING 
AND CLOSING NARRATIONS 

“There is a fifth dimension, beyond that which is 
known to man. It is a dimension as vast as space and 
as timeless as infinity. It is the middle ground 
between light and shadow, between science and 
superstition, and it lies between the pit of man's fears 
and the smnmit of his knowledge. It is an area which 
we call The Twilight Zone." 


73. IT’S A GOOD LIFE 

Written by Rod Serling 

Based on the story by Jerome Bixby 

Producer; Buck Houghton 

Director: James Sheldon 

Dir. of Photography: George T. Clemens 

No music credit 

Cast 

Anthony Fremont: Billy Mumy 
Mr. Fremont: John Larch 
Mrs. Fremont: Cloris Leachman 
Aunt Amy: Alice Frost 
Dan Hollis: Don Keefer 
Ethel Hollis: Jeanne Bates 
Pat Riley: Casey Adams 
Bill Soames; Tom Hatcher 
Thelma Dunn: Lenore Kingston 


“This, as you may recognize, is a 
map of the United States, and there’s 
a little town there called Peaksville. 
On a given morning not too long ago, 
the rest of the world disappeared and 

Peaksville was left all alone A 

monster had arrived in the village. 
Just try using his mind, he took away 
the automobiles, the electricity, the 
machines— because they displeased 
him— and he moved an entire com- 
munity back into the dark ages 

This particular monster can read 
minds, you see. He knows every 
thought, he can feel every emotion. 

Oh yes, I did forget something, ' 
didn’t I? I forgot to introduce you to 
the monster. This is the monster. His 
name is Anthony Fremont. He’s six 
years old, with a cute little-boy face 
and blue, guileless eyes. But when 
those eyes look at you, you’d better 
start thinking happy thoughts, 
because the mind behind them is 
absolutely in charge ” 

Dan Hollis is given a Perry Como 
record, but he’s afraid to play it in 
front of Anthony. Resentful, he 


drinks heavily, then breaks into 
song. The others are aghast as 
Anthony’s attimtion turns on him. 
Hollis pleads with them to kill 
Anthony while he is distracted, but 
none can summon the courage. 
Anthony turns Hollis into a jack-in- 
the-box and d ispatches him to the 
cornfield. Then Anthony brings 
snow— something that will kill the 
crops. “But it’s good that you’re 
making it snow, Anthony, it’s real 
good,” says h:is father in fear. “And 
tomorrow— tomorrow’s gonna be a 
real good day!" 

“No comment here, no comment at 
all. We only vjanted to introdvoe you 
to one of our very special citizens, 
little Anthony Fremont, who lives in 
a place called Peaksville in a plane 
that used to b? Ohio. And if 6j/ some 
strange chance you shmild run 
across him, you. had best think only 
good thoughts. Anything less than 
that is handled at your own risk, 
because if you do meet Anthony you 
can be sure of one thing: you have 
entered the Twilight Zone. ” 


Photos courtesy Ithaca CoHeoe arid More Scott Zicree 




74. DEATH’S HEAD REVISITED 


I Written by Rod Serlinfj 
i Producer: Buck Houghton 
Director: Don Medford 
Dir. of Photography: Jack Swain 
No music credit 
Cast 

Becker: Joseph Schildkraut 
Captain Lutze: Oscar lieregi 
Innkeeper: Karen Verne 
Doctor: Ben Wright 
Taxi Driver: Robert Boone 
Dachau Victim: Chuck Fox 



75. THE MIDNIGHT SUN 


Written by Rod Serling' 

Producer: Buck Houghton 
Director: Anton Leadei' 

Dir. of Photography: George T. Clemens 

Music: Van Cleave 

Cost 

Norma: Lois Nettleton 
Mrs. Bronson: Betty Garde 
Intruder: Tom Reese 
Neighbor: Jason Wingreen 
Neighbor’s Wife: Juney Ellis 
Refrigerator Repairman: Ned Glass 
Policeman: John McLiam 
Doctor: William Keene 
Announcer: Robert J. Stevenson 


“Mr. Schmidt, recently arrived in a 
small Bavarian village which lies 
eight miles northwest of Munich, a 
picturesque, delightful little spot, one 
time knoum for its scenery but more 
recently related to other events having 
to do with some of the less positive 
pursuits of man: human slaughter, 
torture, misery, and anguish. Mr. 
Schmidt, as we will soon perceive, 
has a vested interest in the ruins of 
a concentration camp, for once, some 
seventeen years ago, his name was 
Gunther Lutze. He held the rank of a 
captain in the S.S. He was a black- 
uniformed, strutting animal whose 
junction in life was to give pain, and 
like his colleagues of the time, he 
shared the one affliction most 
common amongst that breed known as 
Nazis: he walked the earth without a 
heart. And now former S.S. Captain 
Lutze will revisit his old haunts, 
satisfied perhaps that all that is 
awaiting him in the ruins on the 
hill is an element of nostalgia. What 
he does not know, of course, is that 
a place like Dachau cannot exist 
only in Bavaria. By its nature . . . 


“The word that Mrs. Bronson is 
unable to put into the hot, still, 
sodden air is ‘doomed, ’ because the 
people you’ve just seen have been 
handed a death sentence. One month 
ago, the Earth suddenly changed its 
elliptical orbit, and in doing so began 
to follow a path which graduoUy, 
moment by moment, day by day, took 
it closer to the sun. And aU of man’s 
little devices to stir up the air are 
now no longer luxuries— they happen 
to be pitiful and panicky keys to 
survival. The time is Jive minutes to 
twelve, midnight. There is no more 
darkness. 

“The place is New York City and this 
is the eve of the end, because even at 
midnight it’s high noon, the hottest 
day in history, and you’re about to 
spend it in the Twilight Zone. ” 

While most people have left New 
York in a desperate attempt to 
reach cooler climates, Norma and 
her neighbor Mrs. Bronson remain 
in their apartment building, trying 


by its very nature ... it must be 
one of the populated areas of the 
Twilight Zone.” 

Lutze’s memories of Dachau life turn 
to agony when inmate ghosts mete 
out painful justice and condemn him 
to insanity. A doctor, examining the 
raving Lutze, asks, “Dachau. . . . 

Why do we keep it standing?’’ 

“There is an answer to the doctor’s 
question. All the Dachaus must 
remain standing. The Dachaus, the 
Belsens, the Buchenwalds, the 
Avschwitzes—all of them. They must 
remain standing because they are a 
monument to a moment in time 
when some men decided to turn the 
earth into a graveyard. Into it they 
shoveled all of their reason, their 
logic, their knowledge, but worst of 
all, their conscience. And the 
moment we forget this, the moment 
we cease to be haunted by its 
remembrance, then we become the 
gravediggers. Something to dwell on 
and remember, not only in the 
’Twilight Zone but wherever men 
walk God’s earth.” 


t 


as best they can to cope with 
irregular electricity and the ever- 
increasing heat. A thirst-crazed man 
breaks into Norma’s apartment and 
gulps down her water, then regains 
his senses, begs her forgiveness and 
departs. A little later, Mrs. Bronson 
collapses and dies. As the 
temperature rises, Norma’s 
paintings melt and run off their 
canvas and the thermometer bursts. 
Norma screams and faints. When 
she revives, it is cool, dark and 
snowing outside. It was all a 
feverish delusion; the Earth is not 
headed toward the sun— it’s headed 
away from it! 

“The poles of fear, the extremes of 
how the Earth might conceivably be 
doomed. Minor exercise in the care 
^nd feeding of a nightmare, 
respectfully submitted by all the 
thcrmorncter-watchers in the Twilight 
Zone.” 
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76. STILL VALLEY 

Written by Rod Serling 

Based on the short story “The Valley 

Was Still” by Manly wile Wellman 

Producer: Buck Houghton 

Director James Sheldon 

Dir. of Photography: Jack Swain 

Music: Wilbur Hatch 

Cast 

Paradine: Gary Merrill 
Old Man: Vaughn Taylor 
Danger: Ben Cooper 
Sentry: Addison Myers 
Lieutenant: Mark Tapscott ^ 
Mallory: Jack Mann 


“The time is 1863, the place the state 
of Virginia. The event is a mass 
bloodletting known as the Civil War, 
a tragic moment in time when a 
nation was split into two fragments, 
each fragment deeming itself a 

nation This is Joseph Paradine, 

Confederate cavalry, as he heads 
down toward a small town in the 
middle of a valley. But very shortly, 
Joseph Paradine will make contact 
with the enemy. He will also make 
contact with an outpost not found on 
a military map— an outpost called 
the Twilight Zone. ” 

Confederate scout Paradine ventures 
into town and finds it filled with 
Union soldiers— all frozen in place. 
They are under a spell cast by an 
old man wielding a book of black 
magic. Knowing he will soon die, 
the old man gives Paradine the 
book, urging him to use it to win 
the war. Paradine retimns to camp 
and convinces his commanding 
officer to let him cast a spell that 


will freeze the entire Union Army. 
But when he statts to read it aloud, 
Paradine realizes it will force him to 
call upon the DcatI and revoke the 
name of God. He throws the book 
on the fire; if th«! Confederacy is to 
die, he wants it to be buried in 
hallowed ground. 

“On the following morning. Sergeant 
Paradine and the rest of these men 
were moved up north to a little town 
in Pennsylvania, an obscure little 
place where a battle teas brewing, a 
town called Gettysburg— and this one 
was fought vnthovt the help of the 
Devil. Small histcrical note not to be 
found in any kno^vn books, but part 
of the records in the Twilight Zone.” 


77. THE JUNGLE 

Written by Charles Beaumont 

Based on his short story 

Producer: Buck Houghton 

Director: William Claxton 

Dir. of Photography: George T. Clemens 

No music credit 

Cast 

Alan Richards: John Dehner 
Doris Richards: Emily McLaughlin 
Chad Cooper: Walter Brooke 
Templeton: Hugh Sanders 
Hardy: Howard Wright 
Sinclair: Donald Foster 
Taxi Driver: Jay Overholts 
Derelict: Jay Adler 


“The carcass of a goat, a dead 
finger, a few Ints of broken glass and 
stone— and Mr. Alan Richards, a 
modem man of a modem age, 
hating with all his heart something 
in which he cannot believe and 
preparing— although he doesn’t know 
it— to tdks the longest walk of his 
life, right down to the center of the 
Twilight Zone.” 

Returned home to New York from a 
hydroelectric project in Africa, 
Richards scoffs at the voodoo curse 
placed on him by a group of witch 
doctors (although he is t^en aback 
when a dead goat appears on his 
doorstep). To protect him, his 
superstitious wdfe surreptitiously 
slips him an anti-lion charm, but he 
inadvertently leaves this in a bar 
late at night, then discovers his car 
won’t start. A wind comes up, 
accompanied by jxmgle soimds. 
Feeling pursu^, Richards boards a 
taxi, but when it stops at a red 
light the driver slumps over— dead, 
'nie sounds grow louder. Richards 


desperately races through the park 
on foot to his apartment. Chice 
inside, all is quiet. Then a low growl 
issues from the l)edroom. A lion has 
killed his wife; now it sees him and 
springs. 

“Some superstitions, kept alive by 
the long night of ignorance, have 
their own special power. You’ll hear 
of it through a jungle grapevine in a 
remote comer of the 'Twilight Zone.” 






“Mr. Mulligan, a rather dour critic 
of his times, is shortly to discover the 
import of that old phrase, ‘out of the 
frying pan, into the fire’— said fire 
burning brightly at all times in the 
Twilight Zone.” 

Disgruntled over the clamor and high 
prices of 1890, janitor Woodrow 
Mulligan uses a time helmet invented 
by his employer, Professor Gilbert, to 
travel to 1962, which he assumes will 
be a Utopia. Once there, he realizes 
the error of his assumptions and is 
eager to get back to 1890, but the 
helmet has been damaged— and he 
has only fifteen minutes to return. He 
meets Rollo, an electronic scientist, 
who takes the helmet to a repair 
shop. Once fixed, Rollo’s motives 
become clear: he intends to use the 
helmet himself! Mulligan grabs hold 
of him and the two materialize in 
1890. Mulligan is overjoyed, but Rollo 
soon becomes dissatisfi^; to him, 

1890 is hopelessly backward. Mulligan 


plops the helmet onto Rollo’s head 
and ships him back to 1962. 

‘“To each his own’— so goes another 
old phrase to which Mr. Woodrow 
Mulligan would heartily subscribe, for 
he has learned— definitely the hard 
way— that there is much wisdom in a 
third old phraee which goes as 
follows: ‘Stay in your own . 
backyard.’ To which it might be 
added, ‘and if possible, assist others 
to stay in tfmrs’—via, of course, the 
Twilight Zone.” 


78. ON CE UPON A TIME 

Written by Richard Matlieson 
Producer: Buck Houghton 
Director: Norman Z. McLeod (one 
sequence by Les Goodwins; uncredited 
Dir. of Photography: George T. Clemens 
Music composed by William Lava; 
played by Ray Turner 
Cast 

Woodrow Mulligan: Bus':er Keaton 
Rollo: Stanley Adams 
Repair Man: Jesse Whit(3 
Prof. Gilbert: Milton Paisons 
Store Manager: Warren Parker 
Policeman 1890: Gil Lamb 
Policeman 1962: James Flavin 
2nd Policeman 1962: Hai-ry Fleer 
Fenwick: George E. Stone 


79. FIVE CHARACTERS IN 
SEARCH OF AN EXIT 

Based on the short storj “The 

Depository’’ by Marvin Petal 

Producer: Buck Houghton 

Director: Lamont Johnson 

Dir. of Photography: George T. Clemens 

No music credit 

Makeup: William 'Tuttle 

Cast 

The Major: William Wimlom 
'The Clown: Murray Matlieson 
The Ballerina: Susan Harrison 
The Tramp: Kelton Garvmod 
'The Ba^ipe Player: Clark Allen 
Little Girl: Mona Houghton 
Woman: Carol Hill 


‘‘Clown, hobo, ballet dancer, bagpipe 
player, and an army major— a 
collection of question marks. Five 
improbable entities stack together into 
a pit of darkness. No logic, no reason, 
no explanation; just a prolonged 
nightmare in which fear, loneliness 
and the unexplainable walk hand in 
hand through the shadows. In a 
moment we’ll start collecting clues as 
to the whys, the whats and the whores. 
We will not end the nightmare, we’ll 
only explain it— because' this is the 
Twilight Zone. ” 

The five characters find themselves 
trapped inside an enormous, 
featureless cylinder, with no memory 
of who they are nor how they got 
there. After various speculations on 
the nature of their imprisonment- 
including the theory that they might 
be in Hell— the Major hits on a plan 
of escape. With the other four 
forming a human ladder, he is 
ultimately able to reach the rim of 
the cylinder and climb over. 


Unfortunately, he loses his balance 
and falls into the snow far 
below. The truth is revealed: the 
five characters are actually nothing 
more than dolls, their prison a 
Christmas toy donation barrel. A 
little girl spies the Major and 
returns him to the barrel. 

‘‘Just a barrel, a dark depository 
where are kept the counterfeit, make- 
believe pieces of plaster and cloth, 
wrought in the distorted image of 
human life. But this added, hopeful 
note: perhaps they are unloved only 
for the moment. In the arms of 
children there can be nothing but 
love. A clown, a tramp, a bagpipe 
player, a ballet dancer and a major. 
Tonight’s cast of players on the odd 
stage knowri as the Tunlight Zone. ” (9 



Death’s 

Head 

Revisited 

by Rod Serling 


THE ORIGINAL 
TELEVISION SCRIPT 
FIRST AIRED ON CBS-TV 
NOVEMBER lO, 1961 


# 


T Z C L A 

FADE ON: 

1. STANDARD ROAD 
OPENING 

With vehicle smashing Into 
letters, propulsion Into starry 
night then PAN DOWN TO 
OPENING SHOT OF PLAY. 

2. FILM CLIP 
PREFERABLY AERIAL 
VIEW A SMALL 
GERMAN VILLAGE 
DAY 

What is highlighted here Is 
the quiet and natural beauty 
of the place, so typically aged 
and traditional, valleys, 
woods, and small cameo look 
of the place nestled In the 
midst of forests and hills. 

DISSOLVE TO: 

3. FRONT DOOR 

A SMALL VILLAGE INN 

As It opens and Gunther 
Lutze comes Into the FRAME 
and walks through the door 
Into the tiny lobby. This Is a 
big, graying man In his 
fifties. His bearing suggests a 
former strength which Is now 
dissipated and slipped away. 
The CAMERA FOLLOWS HIM 
IN across, the room over to 
the registration desk. The 


S S I C T E 

first definitive look we get of 
his face suggests a perpetually 
nervous, desperately haunted 
appearance. An elderly 
housefrau comes out through 
a curtain which leads to a 
back room, smiles at him 
professionally. 

WOMAN 
Yes, sir? 

LUTZE 

I have just arrived In town. 
You have accommodations 
here? 

WOMAN 
(with a smile) 

I can give you a lovely front 
room overlooking the 
Square. Would you care to 
see It? 

Lutze pulls the registration 
book around and takes a pen 
out of the holder, starting to 
sign his name. 

LUTZE 

I’m sure it will be 
satisfactory. 

He starts to sign his name 
and Is suddenly aware of the 
woman staring at him. 

4. EXTREMELY TIGHT TWO 
SHOT 


L E L A Y| 

As he looks up to meet her 
eyes. 

LUTZE 

There was something? 
WOMAN 

(hastily averting his look) 

No, sir. 

She turns abruptly, very ill at 
ease, her back to him to get a 
key from one of the 
cubbyholes behind her. 

5. DIFFERENT ANGLE OF 
HER 

As she stops, holding onto the 
key. 

6. REVERSE ANGLE 
LOOKING TOWARD LUTZE 

Staring at her. 

7. CLOSE SHOT WOMAN j 

She forces a smile as she 
walks back to the desk, hands 
him the key. Her eyes very 
slowly go down to study the 
name that he’s written In the 
registration l:)00k. 

8. CLOSE SHOT 
REGISTlSiATION BOOK 

As seen upside down. 

9. ANGLE SHOT 
LOOKING UP AT WOMAN 

As her eyes slowly rise. 
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WOMAN 

Mr. . . . Schmidt? 

10. TWO SHOT 

LUTZE 

That’s what I’ve viTltten. 

WOMAN 
Of course, sir. 

LUTZE 

Of course what? 

WOMAN 

(getting very flustered) 

I meant, sir ... ] just 
wondered . . . well, it was 
just that . . . • 

LUTZE 
(very tersely) 

You just wondered what? 

11. CLOSE SHOT WOMAN 

Her Ups tremble almost 
imperceptibly. 

WOMAN 

It’s just that . . . you 
remind me of someone, Mr. 
Schmidt. 

LUTZE 

Oh? 

WOMAN 

(nods) 

During the war. 

LUTZE 
Go on. 

WOMAN 

There were . . tliere were 
S.S stationed here. They 
used to come to tlie Inn 
very often when they were 
.off duty. 

12. CLOSE SHOT LUTZE 

As he stares at the woman, 
sizes her up. Inventorying, 
testing with his eyes. He half 
smiles. 

LUTZE 

I believe I’ll take a walk 
around town. 

(a half smile) 

See the sights. 

13. DIFFERENT ANGLE OF 
HIM 

As he walks across the room 
and stares out the front 
window. 


LUTZE 

Very quaint. Picturesque. 
WOMAN 

You’ll be here long? 

LUTZE 

(shrugs) 

A day or two perhaps. I , 
don’t really know. I’m on 
vacation. 

WOMAN 

And you’ve not been here 
before? 

14. CLOSE SHOT LUTZE 

As he stares at her. 

15. CLOSE SHOT WOMAN 

As she stares back. 

16. MED. CLOSE SHOT 
LUTZE 

Turning away. 

LUTZE 

No, I’ve never been here 
before. But I’m told the 
scenery Is lovely and there 
is a wonderful old medieval 
castle that one can visit. 

WOMAN 

Oh yes, sir. Very old. 

17. CLOSE SHOT LUTZE 

As he turns from the window. 
His eyes narrow. 

LUTZE 

And other things? Other 
sights? What would you 
recommend for the tourist? 

18. CLOSE SHOT WOMAN 

As her eyes turn away. 
WOMAN 

Very little else, sir. Very 
little else of particular 
Interest. 

19. ANOTHER TIGHT CLOSE 
SHOT LUTZE 

LUTZE 

I’m told, though, that the 
town was quite busy during 
the war. 

20. CLOSE SHOT WOMAN 

As she half turns away. 
WOMAN 

Busy, sir? It was like . . . 
well. It was like most 
places. 


21. FULL SHOT 
THE ROOM 

TAKING THEM BOTH IN 

LUTZE 

I’m told that It was not like 
most places. I’m told that 
It had some special 
recommendations . 

(he looks off, obviously 
simulating thought) 

Was It a prison or 
something you had here? 
WOMAN 
(very softly) 

Something of the sort, sir. 
LUTZE 

Was It a prison? 

WOMAN 

(putting her head down) 

A camp, sir. 

LUTZE 
How’s that? 

WOMAN 
(slightly louder) 

A camp, Mr. Schmidt. A . . . 
a ... a concentration camp. 
LUTZE 

(takes c^t a cigarette and 
lights It) 

A concentration camp. 

Really. 

(he blows out a thin stream of 
smoke) 

Now that’s odd. I must be 
getting old. For the life of 
me I can’t seem to recall 
the name of this town. 

WOMAN 

Sir? 

LUTZE 

The name of this town. 

(he makes a gesture 
encompassing the window) 
What is_ the name of this 
town? 

22. WHIP PAN TO THE 
WOMAN 

As very slowly her eyes rise 
as If her head were tied down 
b^ heavy boulders and she 
had to exert a tremendous 
effort to lift it. 

WOMAN 

Dachau, sir. Dachau. 
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S3. WHIP PAN BACK OVER 
TO CLOSE SHOT 
LUTZE 

As his smile fades and he 
looks out of two small, steely 
eyes that bespeak the coldness 
of the man. 

LUTZE 

Dachau. To be sure - 
Dachau. 

24. CLOSE SHOT WOMAN 

As her face seems to turn 
white. 

26. CLOSE SHOT LUTZE 

As he moves toward the door. 
LUTZE 

The camp? It’s that group 
of buildings up on the hill, 
Isn’t It? 

The woman nods. * 

WOMAN 

It Is Indeed, sir. But most 
of us would like it burned 
to the ground. 

26. TIGHTER CLOSE SHOT 
LUTZE 

LUTZE 

(with a smile) 

Oh? Or perhaps . . . turned 
Into a shrine. 

PAN SHOT OVER TO the 
woman. 

WOMAN 

A shrine? It already Is a 
shrine, sir. A million people 
were put to death In this 
camp. 

(she slowly turns to avert his 
stare, her voice soft) 

It already is a shrine, sir. 

27. TIGHT CLOSE SHOT 
LUTZE 

As he smiles quixotically, 
turns and walks out the door. 
The CAMERA FOLLOWS HIM 
from Inside. He stands in 
front of the large plate glass 
window and lights another 
cigarette. 

SERLING’S VOICE 
Mr. Schmidt, recently 
arrived In a small Bavarian 
village which lies eight 
miles northwest of Munich. 


A picturesque, delightful 
little spot one time known 
for Its scenery. . . 

WHIP PAN OVER TO SERLING 
sitting In the lobby. 

But more recently related to 
other events having to do 
with some of the less 
positive pursuits of man. 
Human slaughter, torture, 
misery and anguish. Mr. 
Schmidt, as we will soon 
perceive, has a vested 
interest In the ruins of a 
concentration camp. For 
once . . . some eighteen 
years ago, his name was 
Gunther Lutze. He held the 
rank of a captain In the S.S. 
He was a black-uniformed, 
strutting animal whose 
function In life was to give 
pain. And like his colleagues 
of the time, he shared the 
one affliction most common 
among that breed known as 
Nazis: he walked the earth 
without a heart. 

28. PAN BACK OVER TO A 
SHOT OP LUTZE 

Standing on the sidewalk in 
front of the inn. 

SERLING’S VOICE 
And now former S.S. 

Captain Lutze will revisit 
his old haunts, satisfied 
perhaps that all that is 
awaiting him in the ruins 
on the hill is an element of 
nostalgia. What he does not 
know, of course. Is that a 
place like Dachau cannot 
exist only In Bavaria. By Its 
nature ... by its very 
nature ... it must be one 
of the populated areas of 



. . . the Tv/illght Zone. 

FADE TO BLACK: 

OPENING BILLBOARD 
FIRST COMMERCIAL 

FADE ON: 

29. EXT. COUNTRYSIDE 
FAVORING A SHOT 
OF DACHAU 
CONCEimiATION 
CAMP 

An automobile approaches It 
on a once macadamed road 
now torn up and overgrown 
by disuse. The CAMERA 
FOLLOWS THE CAR as it 
approaches the outer gate of 
the camp, then PANS DOWN 
for a definitive SHOT of the 
camp Itself. What remains is a 
long line of wooden 
compounds surrounded by a 
torn barbed wire fence. A few 
guard towers remain standing 
and these too are shabby 
remnants of what were, 
like spindly old men close to 
death. The car stops as we 

CUT TO: 

30. MED. CLOSE SHOT 
THE CAR 

As the drlvei’ reaches back 
through the Interior and 
opens up one of the rear 
doors. Lutze gets out. 

31. DIPPEPENT ANGLE 

As the car pulls away leaving 
Lutze standing there, first 
watching him leave and then 
turning very slowly to survey 
the camp. 

32. TRACK SHOT LUTZE 

As he walks through the 
overgrown brush into the 
entrance of the camp. 

33. CLOSEB, ANGLE OP HIM 

As he stops and looks down 
the length ol' remaining 
wooden compounds. 

34. EXTRElSylELY TIGHT 
CLOSE SHOT HIS PACE 

As something happens to it. 

He has come home again now. 
This is his element. This is 
his hallowed ground because 
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this Is where he functioned 
and was victorious and this Is 
the one remaining place on 
God’s earth where, buttressed 
up by a political system, 
armored by a black uniform, 
and given the power of life 
and death by delegation, he 
was a god. 

S6. CLOSE MOVING SHOT 
WITH HIM 

As he walks toward one of 
the compounds, walks up on 
Its front porch, briefly 
stumbles on a -rotten step and 
In the process of removing his 
foot, turns to look across 
toward the square. 

36. LONG SHOT 0\^R HIS 
SHOULDER OF THE 
SQUARE 

Where three posts still remain 
standing. 

37. CLOSE SHOT '[HE 
POSTS 

38. CLOSE SHOT LUTZE 

As he reacts to them. The 
CAMERA MOVES IN for an 
even TIGHTER SHOT of Lutze 
as his features work, his lips 
tremble, his eyes blaze. 
Gradually SUPERED OVER 
HIM Is a SHOT of the same 
CLOSE SHOT of him, only this 
time as he was twenty years . 
ago In black cap shouting out 
soundless orders. WHIP PAN 
OVER TO THE POSTS where In 
a brief Instant SUPERED 
OVER THEM are the same 
posts with men hanging from 
them. 

39. CLOSE SHOT LUTZE 

As he closes his eyes and 
shakes his head and the 
SUPER IS CLEARED and once 
again he’s In the present. 

Now he turns and enters the 
building. 

40. INT. BUILDING DAY 
LONG SHOT DOWN THE 
LONG RECTANGULAR 
ROOM 

A few bunk beds remain, 
wooden affairs, partially filled 


with straw, an overturned 
bucket with a few holes In It, 
empty gaping windows with 
Just a few remnants of glass 
and cardboard protruding. 

The entire place a filthy, aged, 
dying thing giving Into the 
years. 

41. FULL SHOT LUTZE 

As he walks toward the 
CAMERA. SUPERED OVER 
THIS SHOT Is a SHOT of him 
In his black uniform again as 
once he used to walk the 
length of this room, shiny 
black boots POUNDING on the 
wooden floor, a riding crop in 
one hand, and In this SUPER 
are vague, formless shadowy 
figures of his victims in their 
cots, half-starved, beaten 
things dangling precipitously 
on the edge of Insanity. 

Lutze’s VOICE, on ECHO, 
BOOMS out as he takes the 
imaginary walk along with 
his real one. 

LUTZE’S VOICE 
All right, pigs, up. Time to 
greet the morning. On your 
feet, filth. We have a nice 
day ahead of us ... It Is 
snowing. The temperature’s 
Just slightly below zero. Yor 
will all assemble In the 
Square undressed. We will 
do some exercises, I and 
you. I and you. I and you. 
By this time Lutze has 
reached the CAMERA. The 
SUPER IS CLEARED and once 
again he stands In the 
present, slowly turning to 


survey the room which is 
once again empty. He now 
retraces his steps across the 
room and out the door. 

CUT TO: 

42. EXT. SQUARE ' 

As he walks slowly, almost 
sonorously, across the Square, 
looking all around It, at the 
wooden compounds, the guard 
towers, the posts. He Is 
obviously reveling in this, 
relishing the memories that 
flood back Into his mind. 

43. DIFFERENT ANGLE OF 
HiJl 

As he steps close to another 
building. He looks slowly 
down at his foot, which has 
hit something hard. PAN 
DOWN TO HIS FOOT. He has 
uncovered the remnant of a 
painted wooden sign. He kicks 
the dust away from it and we 
■see Just one word, 

“Detention.” 

44. ANGLE SHOT 
LOOKING UP AT LUTZE 

As his eyes leave the sign and 
move over toward the building 
where the sign once used to 
hang. 

46. CLOSE SHOT FRONT 
OF THE BUILDING 
LUTZE’S P.O.V. 

46. REVERSE ANGLE 
LOOKING TOWARD 
* LUTZE 

As he smiles. 

LTITZE 

(softly, aloud) 

Detention. Ah, yes ... I 
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remember you. We had ^ood 
times ... In this building! 
Such good times. 

He chuckles and then the 
chuckles give way to a loud, 
booming laugh. He walks up 
the rotting front steps and 
tries the door, which Is 
locked, then gives It a kick 
and It caves In on rotten, 
rusting hinges to slam down 
on the floor Inside. 

47. MOVING SHOT LUTZE 

As he enters this building. It 
Is bare except for an 
overturned, almost destroyed 
desk. 

48. DIFFERENT ANGLE OF 
HIM 

As he looks slowly around the 
room and as he does so ^e 
once again SUPER HIS FACE 
AS IT WAS years ago, still 
wearing the cap and more 
predominantly the look of 
youthful savagery and sadism 
that was as much a part of 
his uniform as what he wore 
on his body. The SUPERED 
FACE laughs loudly on echo 
then slowly looks down at the 
floor. We see a thin, naked 
tortured human being lying 
face down on the floor, but 
trying to get up and holding 
out a scrawny, skeletal hand. 

VICTIM’S VOICE 

Water . . . please . . . water 
. . . please. 

CUT TO: 

49. SUPERED VISION OF 
LUTZE ’S FACE 

As It glares down. 

LUTZE ’S FACE 
Water, pig? You’d like 
water. Unfortunately, we 
have no water. Not for you. 
Why should you care? It’s 
only been five days since 
you’ve been fed. Only five 
days. 

(he booms out his laughter, 
the tears rolling out of his 
eyes with the glee of It and 


the delight of It, the pleasure) 
Only five days, pig. Five 
days. Five short days . . . 
filth. 

We CLEAR THE SUPER and 
once again Lutze stands in 
the present, devoid of his 
memories for an Instant as he 
suddenly makes the 
adjustment back to reality. 
Now he wears no smile and 
looks somehow sad as If the 
poignanee of remembering is 
Just too much for him. He 
makes an almost unconscious 
shrug and walks back out 
into the daylight. 

• CUT TO; 

50. EXT. THE SQUARE 
LONG SHOT OF LUTZE 

As he comes down the rotting 
steps again. He goes to the 
middle of the Square, looks 
all around, touches one of the 
posts, then pats it almost 
fondly. 

51. DIFFERENT ANGLE OF 
HIM 

As he slowly turns then 
suddenly stops. His eyes go 
wide, his face pales. WHIP 
PAN OVER to the first 
building that he entered. 

There In the broken window 
stands the trunk and the face 
of a man staring back at him. 

58. CLOSE SHOT LUTZE 

And then ZOOMAR Into an 
EXTREMELY TIGHT CLOSE 
SHOT as his mouth forms an 
“0” and he gasps. Both his 


fists go to his cheeks In a 
gesture of horror and 
surprise. He stumbles 
backwards against the post 
and stands there gaping. 

WHIP PAN OVER TO THE 
FACE IN THE WINDOW. It Is 
that of a middle-aged man 
dressed in the uniform of a 
concentration camp Inmate, 
the eyes hollowed, the face 
haggard and full of the lines 
of torment and anguish so 
common as imprints of 
misery In a place like this. 

ZOOMAR INTO FACE OF 
INMATE at t,he window. His 
name Is Alfred Becker, and as 
he stares at the former S.S. 
captain a smile plays on his 
Ups. A thin arm rises and 
then beckons across the 
Square toward Lutze. 

BECKER 

Good afternoon. Captain. 
And welcome back. We’ve 
been waiting! 

53. CLOSE SHOT LUTZE 

He stares at this apparition. 
His Ups mo\'e soundlessly for 
a moment, then he suddenly 
whirls around, staring off 
toward the front gate, 
obviously seeking an escape. 

54. MED. SHOT THE GATE 

As It slowly. Inexorably 
closes. 

55. CLOSE SHOT THE 
RUSTY BOLT 

As It falls Into place and 
locks. 
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56. CLOSE SHOT LUTZE 

As he surveys this, horrified, 
then whirls around and Is 
suddenly aware of the fact 
that Becker Is novi out In the 
yard with him, shindlng just 
an arm’s length away, 

BECKER 

That’s right. Captain. We’ve 
been waiting. For a long 
time . . . such a long time. 

57. CLOSE SHOT LUTZE 

As he studies the man 
through slltted, fear-ridden 
eyes. 

LUTZE 

You’re . . . you’re Becker. 
Alfred Becker. I remember 
you. 

58. CLOSE SHOT BECKER 

As he smiles humorously. 
BECKER 

And well you shouldl How 
well you should . . 

Gunther Lutze. C’aptaln In 
the S.S. 

FADE TO BLACK: 
END ACT ONE 
ACT TWO 

FADE ON: 

59. EXT. square: DAY 
EXTREMELY TIGHT 
CLOSE SHOT LUTZE 

He stares at the apparition In 
front of him. The CAMERA 
PULLS BACK for MED. CLOSE 
SHOT taking In both men. 
Lutze looks Becker up and 
down, then moves from one 


side to the other as if 
examining him, and In the 
process reaffirming his 
reality, shaking his head from 
side to side incredulously. 
LUTZE 

Becker! It Becker. 

Becker half smiles, lowers his 
head as If In a partial 
respectful bow. 

BECKER 

How kind of the Captain to 
remember me. 

LUTZE 

(laughs shortly, a laugh that 
is partially blocked off 
somewhere down In his 
throat) 

Remember you, Becker? 
Remember you? My prize 
pupil . . . Isn’t that what I 
used to call' you? 

(he laughs again and then 
cuts the laugh off abruptly' as 
he star'es at the other man) 
You . . . you don’t look so 
bad, Becker. No. As a 
matter of fact, you look 
quite well. You don’t seem 
to have changed at all. 

(then pouncing on this as if a 
clue) 

That’s It. You haven’t 
changed. Why it’s been . . . 
It’s been fifteen or sixteen 
years - 

BECKER 

Seventeen. It’s been 
seventeen years. Captain 
Lutze. It’s been seventeen 
years since we last saw one 
another. 


LUTZE 

Really. You’re the . . . 

(he looks around the Square) 
You’re the, caretaker around 
here, aren’t you? 

60. CLOSE SHOT BECKER 

As he half smiles. 

BECKER 

In a manner of speaking. 

61. CLOSE SHOT LUTZE 

LUTZE 

Why, Becker . . I must tell 
you . . . this is not only a 
surprise . . . it’s rather a 
pleasant surprise. 

62. TWO SHOT THE TWO 
MEN 

BECKER 

(again nods as if in a partial 
deferential bow) 

For me too. Captain. 

Lutze reaches- out with both 
hands to touch Becker’s 
shoulders. The gesture is 
abrupt, studied, and painfully 
self-conscious, and the hands 
immediately drop to his sides 
once contact has been made. 
LUTZE 

It Is odd how paths cross 
again and we meet now 
under . . . under somewhat 
happier circumstances. 

63. CLOSE SHOT LUTZE 

As he reacts to the sudden 
echo of LAUGHTER, a ghostly 
filtered WINDLIKE SOUND 
that suddenly sweeps the 
area. He turns, frightened, 
back toward Becker. 

LUTZE 

What was that? It sounded 
llke- 

64. TWO SHOT AGAIN 

BECKER 

The wind. Captain. Perhaps 
It was the wind. 

HUTZE 

Of course. Of course It was 
the wind. 

He wets his Ups, twists up hls 
face, desperately trying to 
think of something to say. 
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66. DIFFEBENT ANGLE 

As he turns and, somewhat 
directionless, walks a few feet 
toward the compound. Then 
he whirls around abruptly to 
stare at Becker. His features 
contort. 

LUTZE 

It was not the wind. It was 
... It was . . . 

66. REVERSE ANGLE 
LOOKING TOWARD 
BECKER 

BECKER 

(softly) 

It was what. Captain? 

67. REVERSE ANGLE 

LOOKING TOWARD 
LUTZE , 

As he suddenly shouts. 

LUTZE 

Stop calling me Captain. I’m 
not a soldier anymore. 

There Is the SOUND of a vast 
MURMURING of reaction that 
Lutze again reacts to, staring 
left and right, his face 
contorted In a spasm of fear. 

68. CLOSE SHOT BECKER 

BECKER 

You never were a soldier, 
Lutze 1 The uniform you 
wore cannot be stripped off 
one’s body. It was a part of 
you. It was a part of your 
body, a piece of your mind. 
A tattoo. Captain. A skull 
and crossbones burned Into 
your soul. 

LUTZE 

(screams) 

I was a soldier, Becker I 

BECKER 
(very softly) 

No, Captain Lutze, you were 
a sadist. You were a 
monster who derived 
pleasure from giving pain. 

69. CLOSE SHOT LUTZE 

LUTZE 

Listen to me, Becker. There 
Is no war now. That’s all 
over with. That’s In the 



past. And there are no more 
camps. It Is ridiculous. It Is 
patently ridiculous to dwell 
on these, things. You did as 
you thought best . . . and I 
... I functioned ... as I 
was told. 

Again the whispering wlndllke 
MURMUR of VOICES Inundates 
them. 

LUTZE 

(screams) 

What Is that noise? 

70. CLOSE SHOT BECKER 

Who half smiles again. 

BECKER 

Odd that It should disturb 
you. It never used to. 

(a pause) 

When your victims 
screamed ... 

(he shakes his head) 

You weren’t quite so 
sensitive. But now they are 
not screaming, Lutze. They 
are simply reacting. They 
are responding. They have * 
Just listened to you offer 
the apologia for all the 
monsters of our times. “We 
did as we were told.’’ “We 
functioned as ordered.’’ “We 
merely obeyed directives 
from superiors.’’ 

(a pause again) 

Familiar, Is It, Captain? It 
was the theme music at 
Nuremberg. The new lyrics 
to the Gotterdammerung. 

The plaintive litany of the 
master race as It lay dying, 
(he shakes his head) 

“We did not do -others 
did.’’ “We did it, but others 
told us to.’’ Or “Someone 
else did it . . . but we never 


knew It was done.’’ 

(a long silence as he slowly 
nods his head) 

. Captain Lutze . . . ten 
million humsm beings were 
tortured to death In camps 
like this. Women, children, 
tired old men. You burned 
them In furnaces. You 
shoveled them Into the 
earth. You tcre up their 
bodies In sadistic rage. And 
now you come back and 
wonder that the misery you 
planted has lived after you? 

71. CLOSE SElOT LUTZE 

His face is ashen. 

LUTZE 

There is no ]30lnt In talking 
about this any longer. 

(he takes out a handkerchief 
and wipes off his face, his 
hands shaking like fluttering 
birds) 

I must leave you now, 
Becker. 

72. DIFFERENT ANGLE 

As he turns and starts toward 
the gate, reaches It, tries to 
open It, shakes It, pushes at 
it, kicks It, then whirls 
around toward. Becker. 

LUTZE 

I told you I had to leave. 
Becker. 

Again a wlndllke MURMURING 
of VOICES, but this time 
louder and also, this time. In 
some vague w!i,y much angrier 
and far more accusative. 

73. DIFFERENT ANGLE 
BECKER 

As he walks toward Lutze. 
BECKER 

Why did you come back. 
Captain Lut 2 ;e? You changed 
your name. You were quite 
safe down there In South 
America. Wliat could 
possibly have brought you 
back here? 

74. CLOSE SHOT LUTZE 

LUTZE 

One misses the Fatherland, 
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his homeland, Beciker. One 
grows nostalgic for the good 
old days. I had thought - 
(then correcting himself) 

I had hoped that with the 
passage of time sanity 
•would have returned. People 
would be willing to forget 
the . . . little mistakes of 
the past. They would not 
succumb to these animal 
screams for vengeance - 

76. FULL SHOT BECKER 

As he walks toward the 
camera. He stops Just a few 
feet away, raises his right 
hand and points to Lutze. 

BECKER 

Little mistakes! Little 
mistakes! You ask too 
much. Captain Lutze. You 
ask far too much. Why not 
ask for the earth to stop 
revolving on its axis. Or for 
gravity to stop functioning. 
Don’t ask the Impossible. 
Don’t ask forgiveness from 
those you’ve destroyed to a 
point past forgiveness. 

(a pause as his hand goes 
down) 

But time is short. Captain. 
We have something to 
accomplish here today. 

76. CLOSE SHOT LUTZE 

White faced, shaking. 

LUTZE 

And what’s that? 

BECKER 

It’s time for your trial. The 
court Is convening in 
Compound Six. 

LUTZE 

(Incredulously) 

The court? What Is this 
nonsense? Is this a Joke? 
BECKER 

No . . . your trial, Captain. 
You will be tried I’or crimes 
against humanity. 

LUTZE 

(screaming) 

By whom? Who will try me? 
(he backs away from Becker) 
You’re Insanp, Becker. You 


were insane when I used to 
string you up and- 
He stops abruptly, biting his 
lip. 

77. CLOSER SHOT BECKER 

When you used to string me 
up. Captain, suspended over 
a hot pipe and feed me salt 
water until my tongue 
swelled. Burn me with 
cigarette butts and laugh at 
me when I screamed for 
you to put an end to It, 
please. To have mercy and 
kill me. 

(he half smiles again) 

Your memory is quite good, 
Captain. Quite good Indeed, 
(he extends his hand) 

Shall we go now? The court 
Is waiting. 

78. DIFFERENT ANGLE 
LUTZE 

As he suddenly screams and 
starts to race across the 
Square. 

CUT TO: 

79. SHOT OF LUTZE 

As he races toward the 
camera. 

ABRUPT CUT TO: 

80. INT. COMPOUND DAY 

The same shot of Lutze as he 
races toward the camera, this 
time Inside the building and 
this time slamming against 
the wall In a bone-crushing 
loud SMASH. The force of it 
sends him sprawling 
backwards, dazed and In 
shocking, agonizing pain. The 


CAMERA MOVES so that it Is 
shooting directly down on 
him. He slowly opens his eyes 
and listens once again to the 
MURMURING of VOICES. He 
slowly lifts his head so that 
he Is looking down the length 
of the room. 

81. LONG SHOT TOP HALF 
OF THE COMPOUND 

As seen from Lutze’s p.o.v. On 
either side of the room stand 
a line of concentration camp 
Inmates. They are partially In 
shadoTOf and also exist In a 
kind of shimmering, out of 
focus, but each bears the face 
and body of the legacy of 
Nazism -starved, tortured, 
beaten human beings who 
now stand quietly staring at 
the man on the floor. 

82. PAN SHOT PAST THESE 
PHANTOMLIKE 
APPARITIONS 

In a complete three-hundred- 
and-slxty-degree arc until we 
are once again on Lutze, who 
stumbles to his feet, looks left 
and right, whirls around with 
a gasp. 

83. CLOSE SHOT BECKER 

Who stands there close to 
him. 

BECKER 

Shall we proceed. Captain 
■ Lutze? 

84. CLOSE SHOT LUTZE 

Trembling. 

LUTZE 

Please, please, let me out of 
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here. This Is inhuman. I 
must get out of here. 

(then screaming as he runs 
toward the door) 

I must get out of here. 

85. DIFFERENT ANGLE 

As he slams against the door, 
wrestles with it, tries to get 
out, then gives up the 
struggle and turns toward 
Becker. 

86. LONG SHOT ACROSS THE 
ROOM 

Of Becker, who stares at him, 
takes a sheet of paper folded 
up and starts to unroll it. 
BECKER 

(reading) . ^ 

The Inmates of Compound 
Six, Dachau Concentration 
Camp, versus Gunther 
Lutze, Captain, S.S. ... 
Indictment One; That he 
condemned to death without 
a trial eleven hundred 
human beings. Indictment 
Two: That he did malm 
and torture without 
provocation . . . 

The CAMERA PANS OVER to 
Lutze leaning with his back 
against the door as Becker’s 
voice continues underneath, a 
slow drone of charges. 
Interspersed with the reacting 
ghostly MURMURING of 
VOICES as each Indictment is 
met with a small gust of 
noise. 

DISSOLVE TO: 

87. -91. SERIES OF 

MONTAGE SHOTS 
TILT ANGLE 

Of Becker reading, the 
inmates reacting, and Lutze, 
his back against the door, 
listening. At intervals the 
voices of reaction grow louder 
and louder until they reach a 
WAILING CRESCENDO ending 
up on a CLOSE SHOT of Lutze 
as he screams and sinks to 
the floor. , 

ABRUPT GUT TO; 

9S 


92. THE SQUARE OUTSIDE 
THE BUILDING 

Church bells RING In the 
distance as the CAMERA 
TAKES A SLOW PAN past the 
punishment posts back over 
to the compound. 

DISSOLVE THROUGH TO; 

93. INT. COMPOUND DAY 
MED CLOSE SHOT 
LUTZE 

Who sits on the floor, head 
bent over, eyes closed, 
breathing heavily and 
Irregularly. He slowly lifts his 
head and then opens his eyes, 
responding to the filtered 
light that comes through the 
broken shutters of the 
window. He slowly rises to 
his feet, pulls at the shutters 
until they break off their 
flimsy hinges and CLATTER to 
the ground. He stares out at 
the Square that Is visible over 
his shoulder, then slowly 
turns and starts. 

CUT TO: 

94. LONG SHOT ACROSS THE 
ROOM 

Of Becker, who surveys him 
without emotion; 

95. DIFFERENT ANGLE 
THE TWO OF THEM 

LUTZE 

I ... I fell asleep. 

BECKER 

(shakes his head) 

You have been unconscious 
for a while. 

LUTZE 

(rubs his eyes, looks to the 
left and right) 

I had such a dream - 
BECKER 

You had no dream, Captain. 
LUTZE 

Of course I had a dream. I 
dreamt . . . 

(he stops, looks off 
thoughtfully, then back 
toward Becker) 

There was a trial. There 
were people in this room. 


Ghostly figures . . . 

BECKER 
(very softly) 

They are still here. They 
have never left. 

Lutze stares at him, eyes wide 
open. Becker nods. 

BECKER 

(he shakes his head) 

They walk these buildings 
and the Scuare outside. You 
did not bury them deep 
enough, Cfiptain. You did 
not cover them up with 
enough earth. Or the bullets 
were too small a caliber. Or 
the flames not sufficiently 
hot. Perhaps there was not 
enough gas. 

The CAMERA PANS OVER 
very slowly to Lutze. 

LUTZE 

(In a whisper) 

Becker . . , Becker . . . who 
are you? 

BECKER 
(very softly) 

The caretaker - did you 
forget? 

LUTZE 
This trial-? 

BECKER 

(nods) 

The trial Is over. You have 
been found guilty. It’s time 
to pronounce sentence. 

96. EXTREMELY TIGHT 
CLOSE SHOT LUTZE 

As he stares at the other 
man, then breaks into a grin, 
then Into a loud, raucous, 
wild laugh that shakes him 
from top to bottom. 

LUTZE __ 

(tears rolling down his face) 
You are going to pronounce 
sentence? This is what you 
have In mind now? You will 
pronounce sentence. And 
then you shall execute that 
sentence - Is this correct? 
Still laughing riotously, he 
turns and v\'lth both fists 
breaks through the remaining 
glass In the window, • 



smashing it, then holding out 
a pair of bleeding hands he 
calls out to the emptiness of 
the Square. 

LUTZE 

Pigs! Filth! You wdl all 
assemble in the Square. You 
will pass sentence on 
Captain Lutze. You will all 
of you crawl out of your 
graves to see that justice is 
done. 

(then whirling around to 
Becker) 

Where are they? V/here is 
the judge? Where is the 
jury? Where Is the 
executioner? Shall I tell you 
where they are, Becker? 
They’re in your mind. You 
have hatched them out of 
your hatred. You have 
planned your vengeance out 
of a crazy-quilt of your 
imagination. Sewed together 
with little thin thi’eads of 
wishful thinking. 

(he lumbers forward to grab 
Becker, hands outstretched, 

S but stops an arm’s :.ength 
I away) 

i Why didn’t I kill you when 

! I had the chance! Why 

I didn’t I- 

1 He stops abruptly as the 
I CAMERA ZOOMS into his face. 

LUTZE 

Becker, Becker, I did kill 
you. I killed you t.he 

night . . . 

s 

I 97. CLOSE SHOT BECKER 

' BECKER 

* You killed me the night that 
S the Americans came close to 
j the camp. You tried to burn 
\ it down. You tried to kill 
‘ everyone who was left. 

(then a pause) 

And in my case you 
succeeded. 

_ (then very simply, he shakes 
his Jaead) 

So it would be a v/aste of 
time, wouldn’t it? A waste 
of your precious time. A 


waste of what little time 
. you have left . .' . to try to 
murder me again. 

98. CLOSE SHOT LUTZE 

As he lunges for the man, 
clawing at him with both 
hands. 

ABRUPT CUT TO; 

99. EXT. SQUARE DAY 

Identical ANGLE of Lutze, 
only this time he grabs at 
empty air and is suddenly 
aware of the fact that he is 
standing outside now and is 
alone. He takes one deep 
convulsive sob as he turns 
around staring left to right. 

BECKER’S VOICE 
(filling the air) 

Captain Lutze, you have 
been tried and found guilty 
of crimes against humanity. 
It is the unanimous 
judgment of this court that 
from this day on you shall 
be rendered Insane. 

LUTZE 

(screaming like some wounded 
animal) 

What is this nonsense? 

What is this gibberish? 

What is this Idiocy? 

100. DIFFERENT ANGLE OF 
HIM 

As he races across the Square 
toward the locked gates. The 
figure of Becker immediately 
materializes by the gate. 
BECKER 

At this gate you shot down 
hundreds of people with 
machine guns. Do you feel 
it now. Captain? Do you feel 
the bullets smashing into 


your body? Do you feel the 
agony of tearing lead? 

101. CLOSE SHOT LUTZE 

As his face contorts in agony 
and he grabs his stomach and 
In a half-crawl, half-stumbling 
run, retraces his steps across 
the Square to slip and fall at 
the foot of one of the 
punishment posts. Again 
Becker materializes. 

BECKER 

On these posts you hung up 
human beings to die. Do 
you feel their hunger. 
Captain? Do you feel their 
agony? 

102. Different angle 

SHOT LUTZE 

As he looks up from the 
ground, his lips dry and 
parched. 

103. DIFFERENT ANGLE OF 
HIM 

As again he starts the same 
stumbling run, this time to 
sprawl in front of the 
detention room where on the 
front steps Becker 
materializes. 

BECKER 

In this room. Captain -the 
things you did to human 
beings are unmentionable. 
How does their torment 
feel? 

104. ANGLE SHOT 
LOOKING DOWN AT 

? LUTZE 

As he screams, clutching at 
the sides of his head, then at 
his body, then at his legs and 
feet, then he rolls around on 
the dust, the screams 
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becoming moans of 
unbearable pain. They 
gradually diminish into just 
one low, whispered moan 
which comes from his face 
burled Into the dust. The 
shadow of Becker moves 
across the prostrate forr^. 

PAN OVER FOR A SHOT OF 
BECKER. 

BECKER 

Captain, Lutze ... If you 
can still reason. If there Is 
any portion of your mind 
that can still function - take 
this thought with you. This 
Is not hatred . . . this Is 
retribution. This is not 
revenge -this Is Justice. And 
this is only the beginning, 
Captain Lutze. Only the 
beginning. Your final 
judgment will come from 
God. 

(a pause as he looks down at 
the figure on the ground) 

The CAMERA MOVES DOWN 
for a SHOT of Lutze lying on 
the ground) 

LAP DISSOLVE TO: 

106. EXT. SQUABE DAY 

A police car has been backed 
Into the Square, plus two 
other vehicles. A doctor Is 
administering to Lutze on the 
ground. A policeman and the 
taxi driver stand close by. 

TAXI DRIVER 
(to policeman) 

I heard him screaming, 
(shaking his head in horror) 
Such screams. Like a . . . 
like a . . . wounded animal. 

loe 


The doctor, a middle-aged 
man with a pale face, looks 
from one to the other, then 
motions to two other men 
standing by to pick up Lutze 
and carry him over to the 
police car. 

DOCTOR 

He Is so full of sedatives 
now that he doesn’t know 
he Is on earth. 

(then to policeman) 

I want him in the hospital 
and I want him strapped to 
the bed. 

The policeman salutes and 
heads toward the car. 

TAXI DRIVER 

Doctor? What happened to 
him? I drove him up here 
myself not two hours ago. 
He was all right then. But 
his screams ... oh ... his 
screams - 

The CAMERA MOVES OVER 
for an EXTREMELY TIGHT 
CLOSE SHOT of the Doctor. 
His lips form a tight, grim, 
straight line. 

DOCTOR 

I have no idea. All I know 
Is that he screams from 
pain. More than paln- 
agony. 

(a pause as he looks away) 
But there’s not a mark on 
him. He’s Insane. A raving 
maniac. 

(then a pause) 

What could happen to a 
man in two hours to make 
him a raving maniac? 
Someone must tell me. 


106. DIFI’ERENT ANGLE OF 
HIM 

As he looks around the’ 
compound, the Square, the 
punishment posts. He shakes 
his head, moves toward his 
car, which Is parked near the 
gate. Just prior to reaching It, 
he turns to survey the camp. 

107. PAN SHOT HIS P.O.V. 

Of the compound, the Square 
and all the rest of it. 

DOCTOR 

(under his breath) 

Dachau! Why does It still 
stand? Why do we keep it 
standing? 

He shakes his head and heads 
toward his car. 

We hear the sounds of 
different cs-rs starting and 
pulling away as the CAMERA 
PANS BACP: over to a SHOT of 
the Square, the punishment 
posts, the guard towers. Over 
this tablea\i we hear Serllng’s 
voice. 

SERLING’S VOICE 
There Is an answer to the 
Doctor’s question. All the 
Dachaus must remain 
standing. The Dachaus, the 
Belsens, the Buchenwalds, 
the Auschwltzes. All of 
them . . . they must remain 
standing because they are a 
monumejit to a moment In 
time when some men 
decided to turn the earth 
into a graveyard. Into it 
they shoveled all of their 
reason, their logic, their 
knowledge . . . but worst of 
all, their conscience. And 
the moment we forget this 
. . . the moment we cease to 
be haunted by its 
remembrance . . . then we 
become the gravediggers. 
Somethlrig to dwell on and 
to remember . . . not only 
In the Twilight Zone, but 
wherever' men walk the 
earth. 

FADE TO BLACK: 

THE END iB 





In 

December’s 

TZ . . . 



• Harlan Ellison doesn’t pull his punches. 

His stories— an incredible nine hundred of them to date- 
are unorthodox .and disturbing; his opinions— on 
everything from Borges to abortion— are outspoken, 
irreverent, and never less than quotable. For the past 
quarter-century he’s been the center of controversy, and 
seems to have enjoyed every minute of it. Now, 
fantasy’s perennial enfant terrible speaks candidly of his 
battles with publishers and producers, his run-ins with 
gun nuts, and his stormy relations with women— in 
December’s TZ Interview, a lively, highly revealing 
encounter you v'on’t want to miss. 

• Rod Serllng’i vision of future disaster has 

the earth moving inexorably toward a fiery doom in 
The Midnight Sun, a classic Tvnlight Zone script 
brought to you complete in December’s TZ. 

• SHce-oMHe leallsm. A celebrated director offers a 
poor, hardworking janitor $12,000 to be in his movie. 

All the janitor has to do is cut off his right hand! 
Handyman, by Kenneth Goodman, puts you in the 
scene, right up through the final cut. 

• A soft-eyed, busty naked girl chomping on 

grass is only one of the surprising things you’ll find in 
Joe R. Lansdale’s The Pasture, a good old Texas 
nightmare. 

e Ohost master. Meet the man who’s been called “the 
master of the modem ghost story,” the supernatural 
tale’s “supreme expert,” a man who spoke eleven 
languages and v/as reputed to complete his London 
Times crossword puzzle each morning in the time it 
took to boil his breakfast egg. Meet M. R. James, the 
scholarly English antiquarian who spun his spectral 
yarns as firesidi; diversions. His career is examined by 
Mike Ashley, author of Who’s Who in Horror and 
Fantasy Fiction. 

• Plus! James’s classic tale of undying evil. 

The Asrt- free- required reading for for all horror 
devotees. 

• IPs bad luck to kill a blue jay— and worse if you’re 
in woods the Indians consider holy. The penalty is 
primitive but effective— as you’ll learn in Forest God 
by Jaspar Witko. 


• If you enjoyed the beginning of 2001 , you’ll love 
The Quest for Fire, the new Dawn of Man epic from 
Twentieth Century-Fox. Shot in Kenya, Canada, 

Scotland, and Scandinavia amid scenes of awesome 
natural beauty, the film pits early Homo sapiens against 
Neanderthals and other Stone Age tribes in a tme-to- 
life portrait of the human race some 80,000 years ago. 
The actors speak a “prehistoric” language created by 
Anthony Burgess (who, in A Clockwork Orange, gave us 
a language of the future), and use body language 
supervised by Desmond Morris (of Naked Ape fame). 
Remaining credits are equally classy: makeup from the 
designer of The Elephant Man, a producer who brought 
you Silent Running, Young Frankenstein, and 
Nosferatu, and an Academy Award-winning director 
from Black and White in Color. You won’t see Quest 
on the screen till next February, but you’ll find a 
Full-Color Preview* in December’s TZ. 

• Setf-rellance. A timid Philadelphia postman discovers 
unearthly powers when he comes upon a mysterious old 
book in The Emerson Effect by John C. McDevitt— and 
you’ll wish you’d paid more attention to the Sage of 
Concord back in high school. 

• Wish you could fly? When a little boy discovers he 
can levitate, in David St. Marie’s Age of Reason, the 
result is a long way from Superman. 

• “At the sound of the beep ...” Telephone 
answering machines are. handy little things, but they 
can be pretty annoying— especially when, as in Haskell 
Barkin’s All a Clone by the Telephone, they begin 
making up their own messages. Don’t say you weren’t 
warned . . . weren’t warned . . . weren’t warned . . . 

• When you’re driving down a night-shrouded 
highway and the voice on the radio says, “This is 
WEND, 666 on your dial,” remember that 666 is the 
dread Number of the Beast . . . and beware. Jeff Hecht 
takes you for the ride in On 202. 

e Whof s more: Gahan Wilson takes you to the movies, 
Theodore Sturgeon reports on new books . . . and 
you’ll find another installment of our Show-by-ShOW 
Guide to 'The Twilight Zone. ' All yours, for a 
mere two dollars, in December’s TZ. 
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